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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HE measures adopted against the rebels in Ire- 
| land are stiffening daily. Last week after an 
ambush which resulted in the death of three 
police, the Military Governor decided. that certain 
houses near the scene of the outrage were to 
be destroyed, as the inhabitants must have known 
of the ambush, and gave no information either 
to the military or the police. A proclamation 
by General Strickland came into force last Tues- 
day, which regards a neutral attitude as inconsistent 
with loyalty. Persons, whether in authority or not, 
who do not do their utmost to prevent outrages, will 
be liable to have their property confiscated or destroyed. 
There is a good deal of talk about the whereabouts of 
De Valera; but it seems doubtful whether that showy . 
talker has any real influence in Sinn Fein to-day. 


At the end of the Session friendly jounalists some- 
times like to flatter ambitious M.P.’s by mentie: ing 
their names, as having done well in the House. MNhy 
not mention, sometimes, the failures? Recal‘uug the 
polypapist’s anti-waste stunt, and the suprort—for 
what it is worth—that his poly-papers may try to give 
to anti-waste stunt candidates, one might observe that 
two members of the Harmsworth family in the House 
of Commons do not seem to have been successful there 
during the past Session. Sir R. L. Harmsworth, 
M.P., is seldom seen in his place in the House, and it 
is difficult to trace occasions on which he has opened 
his mouth in debate during 1920; Mr. E. H. Harms- 
worth, M.P.’, the anti-waste M.P. par excellence, can- 
not claim a much better record. His constituents at 
Thanet should ascertain the number of times he has 
taken part in divisions, out of a possible 450; they and 
the electors at Dover will then be able to judge the 
value of anti-waste candidates. But the Parliamentary 
coyness of his two relatives is not to be wondered at, 
when it is remembered that the polypapist himself, and 
his brother, Lord Rothermere, apparently prefer snarl- 
ing behind the hedge of a newspaper to standing up in 
Parliament, stating their case, and facing an opponent. 


Coalitionist M.P.’s while helping the Government to 
reduce expenditure, are urged by some of their con- 
stituents to support schemes which the country cannot 
afford, or are threatened by others that they will ‘‘vote 
Labour next time.’’ If those who supported Coali- 
tionists at the last election imagine that by voting 
Labour they can reduce taxation and expenditure, they 
should note what Mr. Thomas Shaw, a Labour M.P., 
said at the Central Hall meeting on Dec. 2gth. A 
resolution on Unemployment proposed ‘‘ that the rate 
of maintenance (including other benefits) should be at 
least £2 per week for each householder, and 25s. per 
week for each single man or woman, with additional 
allowances for dependents.’’ Mr. Shaw, M.P., com- 
plained ‘‘ that the one policy of the Government now 
was to keep down expenditure. In the House of Com- 
mons the’ Labour Party was faced by a compact body 
of Ministerialists who were reactionary to the core, and 
would do nothing to carry out the Resolution.’’ If we 
turn out this Government, therefore, and put in a 
Labour Government, we shall have the shirts torn from 
off our backs, income-tax at 19s. 6d. in the pound, and 
the bulk of the population living on unemployment 
pay. 

Lord Reading Viceroy of India!. It seems likely, 
though rumour says that the east wind of opposi- 
tion is jeopardizing his health, He is a clever 
man—we might even say, a very clever man—but In- 
dians and Anglo-Indians alike would learn of the ap- 
pointment with something akin to dismay. His nomina- 
tion as Lord Chief Justice of England came as a shock 
to bench and bar, but his transfer to the Viceregal 
throne in Delhi is of greater moment. A shrewd man of 
business, a passable lawyer, and a fair and reasonable 
judge, Lord Reading yet lacks the natural and inherited 
qualifications for so important a post. We have every 
respect for the Jew, both as a man and as a merchant, 
but the Indian has not. To him the Jew is lower than 
all the castes, and so Lord Reading can never be 
persona grata with the native population, from the 
princes to the poorest peasant in the paddy fields. It 
is perhaps unreasonable, it may be unjust, but we have 
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to deal with facts. With Lord Reading, Mr. Montagu 
and Sir William Meyer, the people of India have cer-’ 


tainly a mouthful to swallow. To thrust so pro- 
nounced a triumvirate on an unwilling people seems 
somewhat tactless to say the least. 


Dr. von Bethmann Hollweg, who died on Sunday 
last at his estate near Eberswelde, has his place in the 
history of the war as the author of the famous phrase, 
‘“a scrap of paper.’? This was the description he 
gave to Sir Edward Goschen, the British Ambassador 
in Germany at the beginning of the war, of the treaty 
guaranteeing the neutrality of Belgium. Bethmann 
Hollweg was a typical Prussian official, whose rise in 
the Civil Service was assisted by his friend, from 
student days, the Ex-Kaiser. He was the Kaiser’s 
man, but not a particularly strong man, and his 
apologia concerning his part in the war is not impres- 
sive. 


Unemployment is the outcome of insufficient trade, 
and it can be eliminated only by an increased demand 
for our products. One hears the expression ‘‘ There’s 
plenty of money about,” but it is quite fallacious. The 
money is paper, and we, like Europe, are poor in purse 
and power to produce. This being so, unemployment 
is inevitable; but we feel it more keenly to-day, coming, 
as it does, after six vears of full employment at unjusti- 
fied rates of remuneration. Sir Robert Horne and his 
colleagues will make a bold attempt to improve things, 
and they may even endeavour to prevent a recurrence of 
unemployment on an extended scale, but none can in- 
terfere with the economic laws under which we work 
and live. The best that Sir Robert Horne can do is to 
put facts bluntly before everyone. Labour must be 
reasonable, and learn that there is no class distinction. 
They cannot find work without the aid of brains and 
enterprise, which in turn must be offered every induce- 
ment to develop their gifts. |The shred-worn tag 
‘* capital and labour ’’ must be scotched. By all pos- 
sible means exploitation of labour and the public should 
be stopped and punished. We have all been robbed 
and wronged, but let us fearlessly fix the blame, and so 
clear the air and the path which lies before us. 


Labour knows nothing of the once-substantial firms 
which have been crippled and even ruined as a result of 
their share in the war. They know and see only the 
adventurers who, with nothing to lose and much to 
gain, came, vulture-like, to prey on their country’s 
needs, and who too often got away with their ill-gotten 
gains. Their opportunity and immunity from penalty 
were obvious to all. A weak government failed lament- 
ably in this, but the cost is borne by all honest people, 
not by any particular section of the community. Yet 
the worker, in himself, suffered least of all, while war 
conditions lasted. For that he must now pay his share. 
None can prevent it but himself. Fortunately there 
are those in the ranks of labour who see that a new 
spirit and a new understanding are necessary, that 
neither the worker nor the material with which and by 
which he works, be it capital or brains, can be dis- 
sociated one from the other. 


Short time as a palliative does not appeal to Mr. 
Clynes or the rank and file of labour. Therein they 
prove that they are human and competitive at heart. 
Such a scheme entails sacrifice, the sacrifice of effi- 
ciency to inefficiency. Men who work honestly and 
well are left by trade unionism only one advantage 
over their fellows, security of employment. That they 
are now asked to waive, not by the union—more shrewd 
and perhaps better judges of human nature—but by the 
Government, who should know better. Already men 
feel too keenly the levelling down from which they 
suffer. They know, better than anyone, the slacker 
and his ways, and they are sufficiently human to see 
him somewhere else first before working for his sup- 
port. Let the taxpayer keep him if he likes, but work 
for him themselves they never will. They do not 


see that they must share the taxpayer’s burden of doles 
and pensions. 


There is so much talk about inflation, restoration of 
the gold standard and of the value of the £1 note 
that we forget that half the human race use silver as 
their currency, and not gold. Eight hundred millions 
of Eastern peoples are paid and pay in silver. When 
silver is low in value, as it is now, compared with the 
price a year ago, the purchasing power of these 800 
millions of our customers is reduced. Twelve months 
or less, ago silver was worth about 7s. per ounce, and 
Lancashire was blazing busy. ‘To-day, it is 3s. 6d. 
per ounce, and the mills are on short time. The fall 
in the value of silver has been brought about by the 
various European Governments, forced by adversity 
and tempted by the then high market price, melting 
and selling their silver coins. Perhaps 600 million 
ounces of silver have thus been thrown on the market. 
Down has come the price of the metal, and with it 
the value of the rupee, the tael, and every other silver 
Asiatic currency. Down has come the purchasing 
power of 800 million Asiatics, customers whose silver 
money will buy now only half what it bought twelve 
months ago. Down has come the output of Lanca- 
shire. Down have come the trades ancillary to cotton, 
such as engineering and shipping, besides those indus- 
tries which supply goods to be bought with the wages 
of the cotton operatives. The sooner the melted 
European coinages are absorbed by the East, and the 
Arts, the sooner will the price of silver rise, as a result 
of the demand being greater than the normal produc- 
tion from mining. A material rise in the present value 
of silver would help to dispel unemployment from our 
basic industries, and put British trade on its feet again. 


The Vickers’ meeting of shareholders was a distress- 
ing affair. One can only marvel at the temper of those 
who sought to elicit some information regarding the 
complicated accounts of this remarkable concern, with 
all its bewildering ramifications. As it is an arma- 
ment combine, they looked naturally enough for at least 
a profit from the greatest war in history, inhuman 
though it may sound. Yet after all the unexampled 
expenditure, there was no dividend for the shareholders, 
though in times of peace they received one always. It 
is obvious that great distress must be the outcome of 
the Company’s decision to pay no interest to those who 
lent to them so many millions. Where has the money 
gone? The Chairman refused to divulge the payments 
and commissions received by the Directors. Surely it 
was a reasonable request for a disappointed shareholder 
to make. What did they get out of it? One can draw 
but one conclusion from the refusal, and that an un- 
favourable one. The negotiations with Sir Percy Scott 
have still to be completed, the shareholders learned, 
but there was no word of Commander Burney. 


The Company’s huge interests outside their imme- 
diate sphere call for detailed account, as do the direc- 
tors’ interests in them, particularly in Canada and 
Canadian shipping. Shareholders should know the 
considerations involved in cash and kind. One would 
like to know, for instance, what connection there was, 
if any, between the firm or the directors and that mys- 
terious transaction ‘‘ the M.L. contract,’’ the building 
in the United States by a hitherto obscure firm of 
hundreds of motor patrol boats for the Admiralty at 
exorbitant cost. These were prepared in Bayonne, 
N.J., assembled in Canada and shipped thence to this 
country. The payments made by the Admiralty for 
the work ran into many millions. Surely there was a 
handsome profit for someone? The _ shareholders’ 
anger at the paucity of the information was hardly to be 
wondered at. 


And now comes the Aircraft Manufacturing Com- 
pany, wlth all their ramifications. As they have failed 
by personal and press campaign to induce the Govern- 
ment to subsidise civil aviation, it looks as if the trust- 
ing shareholders are to be left with the baby to hold. 
Doubtless we shall get some figures, but those affected 
by the catastrophe would be well advised in demanding 
pertinent facts—a few details as to payments made and 
received, and some indication where the money has 
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8 January 1921 
one. Mr. Holt Thomas deserves credit for conceiv- 
“jing and founding so huge an undertaking, and if he is 
to be ruined by its collapse, it would be a very unfair 
sacrifice. Nor should the many. officers who, to join 
the firm, gave up high, if Comparatively poorly paid, 

itions in the Government’s air department, suffer un- 
duly. Still, one would like to know the why and where- 
fore of many things connected with the Aircraft Manu- 
facturing Company. That they received enormous 
contracts and equally enormous sums of money from 
the British public we know. The shareholders and 
creditors should receive the fullest possible explanation 
of the circumstances. 


We are getting a trifle tired of Sir Percy Scott’s dicta 
on what the country should or should not have in the 
way of ships. Sir Percy is perhaps a clever inventor, 
and certainly a clever man of business, although the 
German gunnery at Jutland suggests that he was not 
preeminent in the former capacity. But surely there 
are other capable officers in the service! The sub- 
-committee appointed to consider the question of naval 
construction consists of five politicians—Mr. Bonar 
Law, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Long, Sir Eric Geddes, and Sir 
Robert Horne—-and one sailor—Lord Beatty. With 
all due regard to the qualifications of these gentlemen, 
there is not one in whom the Service would place im- 
plicit confidence. 
who could hardly approve. If sailors are required, 
where is the one man capable of speaking for the Ser- 
vice—Lord Jellicoe? Or Admiral Tyrwhitt?  Civi- 
lians and officers likely to be prejudiced or interested 
should be barred, but there are plenty of others. What 
does any one of the five politicians know of ships and 
naval welfare? True, they may hear evidence and be 
guided by it, and thus might form a better tribunal than 
one of, perhaps prejudiced, officers or naval architects. 
Yet surely they have enough to do with their 
own proper business. Admiral Beatty holds high 
office as a sailor, but the Service would not have 
selected him for the work. The policy of naval con- 
struction is important, and its consideration calls for 
the whole-time services of the most experienced men 
available. 


In a Times leader on January 5th, Lord Northcliffe 
takes a curious stand—not curious to the intelligent 
student of Irish politics, but for the man of many 
papers who would have us meet Irish anarchy with soft 
words and softer gloves. It is nothing less than a de- 
mand that the Church of Rome in Ireland should pub- 
licly proclaim through the Bishops her attitude to- 
wards ambusher and gunman. Dr. Cohalan, Bishop 
of Cork, would excommunicate all in his diocese guilty 
of murder or attempted murder, but he has received 
scant support and less encouragement. The question 
is well timed. Protestants and Catholics alike should 
know where the Church of Rome stands with regard 
to rebellion in Ireland. That she has stood behind 
Irish politics and secular affairs for many years is com- 
mon knowledge. But she can no longer remain behind 
the scenes. It is for her to come boldly into the light 
and show her colours. Either the Church of Rome 
condones, and thereby encourages, murder and arson 
as a political force, or she does not. If it is the former, 
we know officially where we are; if the latter, her duty 
is obvious—to excommunicate Sinn Fein. We seldom 
see eye to eye with Lord Northcliffe, but we do in this. 


Apart from the moral turpitude of dealing with 
thieves and murderers, the attempt in existing condi- 
tions, to re-open Russian trade will end in failure and 
pecuniary loss to our manufacturers. How does Sir 
Robert Horne imagine they will receive payment for 
their exports to Russia? He has not yet told the 
House of Commons. We shall, of course, be offered 
stolen gold and the stolen goods near the ports. When 
these are exhausted, Russia has no products to tender, 
and, even if she had, she has no means of transporting 
them from the interior to the ports. Desirable though 


it is, there can be no proper trade with Russia until the 
the Russnan peasant has found a way to free him- 
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self of his oppressors. Sir Robert Horne put his tongue 
in his cheek when Mr. O’Grady, M.P., argued so 
childishly that a trade ‘‘ agreement’’ with the Bol- 
sheviks was to settle our unemployment troubles. A 
false premiss is adored by Labour M.P.’s. 


A ‘‘ Whistler ”’ (its genuineness has yet to-be proved) 
was recently sold for 150,000 francs, although in 1905 
the picture changed hands for 85 francs. It is now 
claimed by an artist as his work, and as that artist is 
not named Whistler, the critics are at it, hammer and 
tongs. It is but a short time since the same uproar 
took place over a work by Ozias Humphry, but sup- 
posed by the buyer to have been by his famous con- 
temporary, Romney. What folly it all is! If people 
would buy what they admire and can appreciate, it 
would be better for them and for art. The foolish 
fetish of a name is the dealer’s stock-in-trade, whereby 
he grows exceedingly rich. Thus it is the shrewd 
merchant who makes the market, even in modern art. 
Fools hang pictures round their walls without know- 
ing why they do so, and the more money they acquire, 
the more they indulge their folly. If their minds are 
artistically blank, their walls would be better likewise. 
If they buy pictures—and they should do so—let it be 
those which they can at least appreciate and under- 
stand. Otherwise they are foolish and being fooled. 


We have but little sympathy for the lady who has 
lost a pearl necklace reputed to be worth £40,000. In 
any case, it is better to divide by two, or even three, 
when the word ‘‘ value’’ is used by evening papers. 
There is usually a wide gap between what an article 
will fetch by auction at Debenham’s or Christies’ and 
the figure put upon it in an insurance policy. People 
who go to expensive cookshops for night junketings, 
loaded with costly gewgaws, bring trouble on them- 
selves and more sensible persons. Riches, however 
honestly or however newly acquired, should not be 
flaunted in these days. The Savoy, Ritz, Carlton, and 
fancy dress balls, where, under the guise of charity, 
money is squandered in pleasure, and wealth ostenta- 
tiously displayed, are responsible for creating much 
mischief among those who are out of work, or are 
feeling the pinch of distress. Forty thousand pound 
necklaces start revolutions. 


It is fifty years since the death of the great Dumas, 
the ‘‘ ventripotent Creole ’’ of amazing fertility, and a 
critic in the Temps has been declaring that he cannot 
get through ‘ The Three Musketeers,’ and that no one 
will read it at this date. This is the proper French 
point of view, we believe, among elect judges of litera- 
ture; but it is certainly not the English view. . Over 
here Dumas is one of our classics. Stevenson, and 
Thackeray before him, have sung his praises with rap- 
ture. A good many English critics have wished the 
‘ Three Musketeers’ with its lengthy sequels longer 
than it is. And we think ‘ Monte Cristo’ in spite of 
some tedious poisoning business towards the end of it, 
a great book of adventure and romance. Was there 
ever a hero so imperturbable as the Count, though his 
millions have grown insignificant to-day, or a brigand 
so fascinating as Luigi Vampa? : 


The sale last week of Miss Horniman’s repertory 
theatre, the Gaiety, at Manchester, is to be regretted. 
It has been bought by a cinema syndicate, and will 
descend, we suppose, to drama like the incredibly 
vulgar parody of ‘ Hamlet’ now amusing the London 
groundlings. The drama of ideas was somewhat 
gloomy, but a house that produced ‘ Hindle Wakes,’ 
* Hobson’s Choice,’ ‘ Candida,’ and ‘ Widowers’ 
Houses,’ justified itself. 


Who is William Denham, ‘‘ author and writer,”’ 
whose name appears among the list of new knights? 
We never heard of him, and can find nobody who has. 
Nor do we know whether the description indicates a 
journalist and a writer of books, or is merely a graceful 
tautology in the official manner. If a journalist, he is 
not in ‘ Who’s Who’; if an author, he is not in the 
British Museum Catalogue. 
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AN ADMINISTRATIVE SCANDAL. 


N the closing hours of the Parliamentary Session 
[= on a Saturday afternoon, when it naturally 
failed to obtain even the scanty recognition which 
is all that the newspaper press accords to Parliamentary 
debates, a discussion took place on the Report Stage 


of certain Civil Service Supplementary Estimates, _ 


which deserved more attention that it has received. It 
is to be hoped that Parliament will not fail, in another 
session, to pursue certain inquiries which are urgently 
necessary in regard to the matter then brought forward, 
and, for the time, quietly laid to rest by the usual 
methods for obtaining a mechanical Government ma- 
jority. We make no apology, meanwhile, for calling 
attention to the subject. It is common knowledge that 
the professional classes generally have been very hardly 
hit by the results of the war in the prodigious rise ot 
prices, combined with crushing taxation. The class so 
heavily handicapped does not, however, generally find 
it consistent with self-respect to be constantly bemoan- 
ing its own condition, grumbling against social and 
economic conditions, or contriving methods by which 
its own burdens should be transferred to the shoulders 
of its fellow-citizens. Such devices they leave to other 
classes in society, who are restrained by no similar feel- 
ing of self-respect, or public spirit. When we are told 
that the cost of living has gone up by 176 per cent., 
we all know that this does not mean that the vast body 
of the professional classes are spending 176 per cent. 
more than they did before the war. On the contrary, 
those who belong to that class are well aware by pain- 
ful experience that they are compelled to keep expenses 
far below the pre-war level. There is only one way in 
which that can be done, as all of us have long ago found 
out. It is simply by doing without a host of things 
which we were accustomed to consider as part of the 
ordinary routine of life. This abstinence is not 
pleasant. But it is evidently imperative, and we have 
at least pride enough not to advertise our discomfort or 
privations. | We recognise that the only class privi- 
leged to claim total exemption from the crushing 
burdens of the war, is that labouring class which 
claims a monopoly of political wisdom and of public 
spirit, and must have its wages carefully adjusted to 
meet any increase in prices. 

But we would like to see the same measure dealt out, 
at least to all those who belong to the same class as 
ourselves. It is rather too much to ask that one 
selected portion of the professional class should be 
privileged to allot to themselves that immunity from 
abnormally heavy burdens which belongs, as is univers- 
ally assumed, of right only to the privileged Labour 
class. We recognise that axiomatic privilege: but we 
resent its extension to a particular professional element 
and one which shows a most dangerous tendency to 
swell itself to inordinate proportions at the cost of the 
ordinary citizen’s liberties, and his pocket. No one 
has ever proposed that the public service of this country 
should be paid on the scale common amongst those 
who have succeeded after the arduous struggles of 
an open profession. The Civil Servant has had the 
inestimable advantage of security. He has had inter- 
esting and honourable work, and the high traditions of 
his service have made his calling one that has been 
held in high respect, although its pecuniary rewards 
must be moderate. He had, if he mastered his work, 
possessed administrative talents, and earned the con- 
fidence of his political chiefs, an influence of the most 
powerful kind on public life; and that, in itself, was a 
prize worth striving for. 

But along with these advantages, he had to take the 
drawbacks of his position. He could not expect highly 
lucrative returns. As the country secured him against 
unemployment, and the many vicissitudes of competi- 
tion in the struggling arena of the epen professions, so 
he was bound to be the first to share the burden which 
the State had to lay upon his fellow-citizens in times 
of strain and stress. He could not expect to be but- 
tressed at once against the capricious turns of fortune 
in private life, and also against the common burdens 
that might fall upon the nation, as a whole. No one 


could object to the holders of the humbler posts in the 
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Civil Service being accorded some proportionate addi- 
tion to their very scanty pay. Such an addition was pro- 
bably necessary, in many cases, to enable them to 
provide for the bare necessities of life. But it is a very 
different thing to find similar additions granted to the 
holders of the more lucrative posts, who might have 
been expected to give the first example of public spirit; 
and the objection becomes even stronger when we find 
by what machinery this was brought about. 

There was established, what was politely called a 
Whitley Council for the Civil Service, to which the 


inquiry as to increase of salaries was entrusted. But 


the essence of a Whitley Council is that upon it em- 
ployers and employed shall be equally represented. 
This essential element was entirely omitted in the con- 
struction of the Whitley Council on the Civil Service. 
Mr. Baldwin, as Secretary to the Treasury, attempted 
a defence of this almost insulting to the intelligence of 
the House, and so absurd that he must himself 
have seen its futility. The ‘‘ employers,’ he 
said, were here represented by Civil Servants holdi 

higher posts, because the staff considered ‘‘ that 
their employers are those members of the Civil Service 
who hold these higher posts!’’ In other words, the 
Heads of Departments were made the judges of their 
own case. No doubt a convenient and pleasant ar- 
rangement! But when we remember that each of 
these higher officers, who posed as an employer, was 
assigning to himself an addition of £750 a year, we are 
apt to think that the public as well as the Civil Service 
staff should have had a voice in the selection. The 
fact is that this enormous addition to the individual 


salaries of the rapidly growing ranks of the Civil Ser- . 


vice is a scandalous breach of that principle of economy 
which the Government are pledged to maintain. It 
has been carried out by an almost profligate disregard 
of what is becoming in the public interest, and by en- 
trusting to a body of Civil Servants the adjustment of 
their own salaries. It is to be regretted that those 
higher Civil Servants who assumed, for the nonce, 
the function of ‘‘ employers ’’ did not feel themselves 
thereby absolutely precluded from assigning additional 
sums to themselves, on ‘a seale which makes their 
salaries lavish in comparison with the ordinary earn- 
ings of professional men. 

That they have not recognised this as the only course 
consistent with the high traditions of the upper Civil 
Service in the past, raises uncomfortable doubts 
whether the infusion of some strange strains of new 
blood into that Civil Service has not tended to debase 
those traditions. 

The chief responsibility, however, rests with the 
Government, for a grave dereliction of their duty to 
curtail expenditure. That responsibility it is for the 
House of Commons to enforce. 


. ‘“ YEAR IN, YEAR OUT.” 


T is many years since Longfellow wrote the 
|: Village Blacksmith,’ yet in these days of retro- 

spect and new resolutions, none could find a finer 
homily for the troubled peoples of Christendom. We 
need not repeat the familiar description of con- 
tented industry. How far have we drifted from the 
pleasing picture which was once less a flight of fancy 
than the portrayal of a life, the counterpart of which 
was familiar enough in town and on the country-side ! 
Longfellow’s village blacksmith, like his shipwright 
in ‘The Building of the Ship ’ has long since departed. 
And with him went the noble sentiment of individual 
effort—‘‘ each morning sees some task begun, each 
evening sees its close.’’ We have journeyed far 
in these short years. 

We live in a world of industrial discontent. En- 
nobling work has become unwilling service. | The 
effort to do the daily task well is no longer evident. 
Men and women do not now live to work. They 
work merely that they may live, though that which 
they covet becomes bitterness to their mouths. It is 
a sad world, and those are sadly tried who would find 
the road back to peace and contentment, which we 
have so surely lost. A road there may be, but it 1s 
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to follow ? 

The village blacksmith was killed by progress; by 
what we glibly term industrial development. Plying 
his art and craft, he saw raw iron change beneath 
his hammer, till in good time it became the plough- 
share, the wheel tyre or the horseshoe of his design. 
His labour formed the cycle of achievement. But it 
became too slow, too uneconomic, this varied craft of 
his, and so there arose the plough-smith, the tyre- 
smith, and the shoe-smith. These made but one 
thing, for it was said that they must make it 
cheaper, being familiar with nothing else. Even so, 
we did not progress sufficiently. A machine, brain- 
less, but undeviating, eliminated the human element of 
variation and temperament, and produced indefinitely 
to a pre-determined pattern. So it was that machi- 
nery brought cheapness. Are we better off to-day, in 
mind and body, for the cheapness of our necessaries 
and luxuries? 

We must be frank and fair with ourselves in this. 
Machinery, industrial development, or whatever we 
call the ingenuity produced by the quest for cheap- 
ness, has robbed industry of its flavour, and the 
labourer of his pleasure in work; and as machine 
begets machine, so, slowly but surely, men and 
women take their place, the lower place, in the cycle 
of mechanical production. Longfellow’s shipwright, 
whose ‘‘ heart was in his work, and the heart giveth 
grace to every art,’’ has gone the way of the village 
blacksmith, and yielded place to human automata, 
wno know nothing of the objective for which they 
labour, and who care less. Stolidly they watch great 
machines performing tasks of which they are incap- 
able. The ingenious mechanical device which cuts 
the pinion of a Parsons turbine is ‘‘minded’’ by a 
girl. Surely and truly to the thousandth part of an 
inch it cuts from the forged steel the delicate vanes 
which in time will generate thousands of horse-power. 
So it is in every industry. There is no more craft, 
and but little human art. Machinery is everywhere, and 
where machinery reigns, man degenerates. 

With the arts and crafts of which he is master, has 
gone the Master Man, the keystone of industry. His 
place has been taken by ‘‘ boards,’’ corporations, 
financial interests and the like. With these the master 
man cannot compete, for money buys machinery, and 
the capable salesman becomes master of the situation. 
If he can buy and sell, he does not worry about the 
making. To sell the output is more important than to 
produce it. And so machinery goes on supplanting the 
maker of things. Our princes of industry have become 
princes of commerce, and our lives are increasingly 
centred in the selling rather than the making of things. 
A nation of craftsmen has become in truth a nation of 
shopkeepers. 

We must and do suffer for this. Men and masters 
have lost the joy of labour. They love work less than 
its profit, and the satisfying and natural pleasure of 
creation is seldom experienced in the greater indus- 
tries. | Labour movements, both social and political, 
have impelled us on to the doubtful path. Trusts and 
combines are but the obvious reply to labour organisa- 
tions. They may make for strength in a political 
sense, and they may make for cheapness; but 
they help us little in our search for happiness 
in our daily task. The Leverhulmes, Cadburys, 
or Coatses, are the outcome of industrial develop- 
ment. Paisley was once a hive of singing looms, 
where men wove wonderful fabrics of their own 
inimitable design. An enthusiastic, skilful, and intel- 
ligent race they were. Now there stand huge fac- 
tories where a thousand intricate machines produce the 
same thing, year in, year out. The workers—men, girls, 
and boys—stand by and watch the endless process, list- 
less and weary, not with their labours, but with the 
monotony of it all. So it is also with chocolates and 
with soap, where the workers are chosen for their re- 
semblance to the machines they watch, for the simi- 
larity and magnitude of their production. What these 
people fail to find in labour they seek elsewhere, ‘‘ earn- 
ing ’’ as much as possible to find it the quicker. But 
their starved brains lose the capacity for pleasure. 
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~—..hard to find. Who knows but it may be harder still 


They can read only the sensational and poisonous rub- 
bish with which they are so plentifully supplied; they 
find their distraction in the kinema theatre, the watch- 
ing of hired football players, or gambling on race-horses 
they have never seen, and would not appreciate, if they 
did. They ask for life, and we would feed them with 
artificial education. The knowledge and wisdom of all 
the ages is food for which they have no appetite. 
Possessed of a latent craving for a fuller life, they 
cannot assimilate what is material to that life. As a 
result they are antagonistic to the system in which they 
are enmeshed, and ready to lend an ear to every agitat- 
ing tongue within earshot. Gradually the canker 
creeps upward. The clerks of Port Sunlight rebelled; 
chemists, electrical engineers in important positions, 
aye, and even journalists, have turned in anger. 
Truly it is a vast and world-wide problem to solve. 
The great socialist. communities of ancient South 
America have left but little trace of their existence. The 
gold and copper mines of Central Africa are long since 
still and overgrown with the tropical tangle of a 
thousand years, without record of those who worked 
them. Yet these did what we cannot perform to-day. 
Even according to our industrial standard they achieved 
incredible feats. Have we the wit to learn anything 
of their experiences, and make a lesson of their 
failure ? 


THE VENICE OF GOLDONI.* 


OLDONTI has often misleadingly been called the 
(jisier of Italy. The truth of the matter is 
this. He stands to Italian drama as Moliére 
does to French, the creator of a new species of comedy 
of infinite comic types; but Moliére in Italian he is not, 
since he lacks that universality, that writing not for an 
age, but for all time, which informs the works of 
Moliére, and makes them or some of them a necessary 
part of the intellectual armoury of the educated man. 
The Moliére of Italy he is, however, and the munici- 
pality of Venice did him fitting honour in issuing a 
bicentenary edition of his work (1907, seq.), to take 
the place of the complete and costly edition of 1827. 
Carlo Goldoni was a born playwright; he ‘“‘ tried to 
sketch’? a play at eight years old; he worked at 
Menander and Terence when he should have been 
studying law; and if he began like most young poets 
with an unsuccessful tragedy, he had the wisdom to 
repent, and to turn his pen to the delineation of con- 
temporary social life which was to be his immortal 
title to fame. A biography of him, other than the 
translations of his own Memoirs, was badly wanted, 
but no, it has not come from Mr. Kennard, whose 
work is heavily written, dull where dullness ought to 
have been impossible, and facetious where delicate 
humour or bare statement was urgently called for. 
Let us try to picture the Venice of Goldoni’s day. He 
was born in 1707, when his native city was less a 
political than a social force in Europe; he died in Paris 
in 1793, having been there more than thirty years; but 
even in France he was a Venetian of the Venetians, and 
none the worse to French eyes for that. It is the 
Venice of his earlier years that he presented on the 
stage, and as Venice was to the Parisian what Paris 
thirty years ago was to the American, his public, 


“ whether Venetian or Parisian, was equally prepared to 


enjoy a representation of the city of pleasure. There 
is no more curious tribute to the Venice of Piranesi and 
Rosalba, of Canaletto and Longhi, than the fact that a 
young English lady should think fit in the course of 
her private correspondence to give not merely a picture 
of the city as she saw it, but a lengthy account of its 
history and institutions. The effusions of Miss N—, 
the friend of Shenstone and his rather vapid friend Mr. 
Hull, will be found in two volumes of Select Corres- 
pondence published by Dodsley in 1778, and if the 
‘‘ Horrible Ravages of Attila ’’ can be better studied 
elsewhere, Miss N ’s delight in ‘‘ the masquing 
dress, the most comfortable warm walking dress that 
can be conceived ’’; her enjoyment of the theatre “‘ en- 
tirely fitted up with glass, both the stage and all the 
boxes, which, when well lighted, has a fine effect ’’; 


*Goldoni and the Venice of his Time. By Joseph Spencer 
Kennard. Macmillan Co. New York. 6 dollars net. 
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her description of the Cavaliere servente going to the 
theatre with his lady, ‘‘ putting me much in mind of 
the clean and unclean Beasts going into the Ark ’’; her 
delight in the ‘‘ Gondola now waiting to carry me to a 
dilettante party with whom I am going to examine the 
famous marriage of Paolo Veronese, at the Convent 
of St. George,’’ will give us a better idea of the Venice 
of Goldoni than all the solemn treatises ever written. 
Here we read of the Nobility of the First, Second and 
Third Classes; of the Sweet Retirements on the Banks 
of the Brenta to which ‘‘ a few liberal souls ’’ retreated 
in the heat of the summer; of the annoying delay in the 
arrival of her clothes, which were at least a month late 
in coming, by another ship; of the brilliancy of the 
carnival and of the attentions of a ‘* 
behaved young man of F in Somersetshire,’’ who 
appeared in Venice, but concerning whom ‘‘ Our Resi- 
dent ’’ is in difficulties, since without further informa- 
tion ‘‘ as to his character and family,’’ he cannot re- 
ceive him “‘ in an intimate manner,’’ although he owns 
to ‘‘ an Attachment to a fair Venetian lady.’’ ‘‘ How 
delighted should I be,’’ she adds, ‘‘ to surprise the dear 


” 


society, some night or other when you are over your 


sober‘game of quadrille, in my white masque and man’s 
hat; you have no notion with what an air I have learned 
to put it over my right eye.’’ A pretty picture this, 
surely; the young Englishwoman “ giving herself what 
airs she pleased,”’ and enjoying the ‘‘ Land of Freedom 
for Ladies,’’ in all the arch gaiety of her new costume; 
her amused reception of the attentions of a snuffy old 
‘© Spanish Count, who in his figure and complexion ex- 
actly resembles a very bad, long, thin tallow-candle ’’; 
her innocent satisfaction in the romantic fact that she 
is ‘‘ obliged to one of my gondoliers, a clever intel- 
ligent fellow, for reminding me that it is past the hour 
of engagement ’’; her pleasant evenings at ‘‘ Consul ”’ 
Smith’s whose ‘‘ House is open every evening to the 
English, in the most easy agreeable manner, where | 
have infinite pleasure in talking over, in a polite and 
cheerful circle, the Virtu that has engaged my attention 
in the morning.’’ How pleasant to be introduced by 
this little lady to the gold and silver lace used on the 
liveries of that ‘* Very uncomfortable being,’’ his 
Serenity the Doge; to the ‘‘rich coloured cloaths of the 
Ladies of his Family ’’ on occasions when other noble 
Venetians have to appear in black; to the lawyers 
‘* obliged to plead in the Venetian dialect, that the most 
ignorant auditor may understand what passes ’’; and 
to that strange bar on legal marriage with a ‘‘ public 
performer, either in the drama, or music,’’ which re- 
cords the code of ancient Rome. One thing, however, 
Miss N-—— does not notice, the infinite variety and 
delicacy of the Venetian ‘‘ toys”’ of the day, things 
half French, half Oriental and wholly fascinating. 
Fans, snuff boxes, pouncet boxes, pomanders, bibelots. 
Such were the carnival toys of Venice, such the things 
that delighted Voltaire’s six exiled kings who woke up 
one day and found themselves in Venice. Even the 
extravagances were charming, and not vulgar; every- 
where was high-breeding, everywhere romance; Burke 
might have said of Venice more truly than of Paris 
that vice had lost half its grossness. What a con- 
trast this to the world of Colonel Repington’s Memoirs, 
in which vulgarity jostles unbridled extravagance, 
wherein there is no courtliness, no delicate graciousness 
from man to woman, no sense of atmosphere other than 
that of patchouli. Better the company of Goldoni’s 
Momolo, better his Pamela and his Carnevale, than 
this drab and ignominious circle of friends without 
friendship, lovers without faith or hope. That 
‘* philosophie du Bon Sens’’ of which Goldoni wrote 
towards the end of his life, that felicita which he dis- 
cussed in the dedication of Le Femmine Puntigliose, 
were omnipresent in the Venice of his day, and he re- 
corded both in the pages which have made -him 
immortal, 


A PANTOMIME IN THE NEW STYLE. 

HE old-style pantomime is rich in a rather head- 

achey splendour; its rival, the ‘‘ play for 

children,”’ is as light as a cup of tea. The latest 
instance of the new Christmas entertainment is called 
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‘ Through the Crack,’ its authors are Mr. Algernon 
Blackwood and Miss Violet Pearn, and it was presented 
at the Everyman Theatre on Boxing Day with every 
sign of acceptance. When we add that Ellen Terry’s 
daughter, Edith Craig, has supervised the production, 
with Mr. Norman Macdermott as a final presiding 
genius, we have said sufficient to lead the visitor to 
expect a good deal of charm. Such hopes will not be 
disappointed, particularly in youthful bosoms. In one 
respect the piece reminds us of ‘ Peter Pan.’ It both 
begins and finishes in the home of a pleasant little 
family group, and its middle scenes take place in a 
region as little known as Sir James Barrie’s Never- 
Never-Land, called ‘‘ The Garden of Childhood’s 
Imagination.’’ In this realm of attractive twilight and 
deep blue skies long-mourned children live again and 
romp and play and can be visited by their still earth- 
bound brothers and sisters. Here, too, solemn butlers 
and irascible cooks find they love each other; a police- 
man dances a jig with a tramp, and an Anglo-Indian 
Colonel’s stiff leg becomes lissom. In short, accord- 
ing to our authors, ‘‘ everything is as it really is.’’” We 
hope so. Rather weary, slightly disillusioned, middle- 
aged critics try to hope so. The children know it. Again 
and again on Boxing Day hundreds of small beings in 
the Everyman Theatre enthusiastically endorsed all the 
authors’ conclusions. It is a play for them. Let theirs 
be the verdict ! 

Yet, if we may be allowed a small suggestion or two, 
we would say that there was a good deal of unnecessary 
repetition in the first act. More than once we heard 
that the entrance to the wondrous land was through 
a crack in the wall. More than once we were informed 
that the children’s little dead sister, ‘‘ Misty Love,”’ 
was in the habit of coming home by night to play with 
her toy horse. Each of these revelations was highly 
dramatic, and should therefore have been artfully led 
up to, disclosed with a bang, and then left to simmer 
in the spectator’s imaginations. Then again, was it 
necessary to make the mother of the children quite such 
an invalid? Nothing seemed to cheer up the poor lady. 
In fact, we felt sorry for her husband, and one should 
not get such an impression as that froma play for 
children. We entreat Mr. Blackwood and Miss Pearn 
to brighten this mother, and by so doing to render 
Papa a little less of an understudy for an Early 
Christian martyh. As it was, neither Papa nor Mamma 
was half so entertaining as the children’s prim and 
highly unpopular Aunt Emily. When this grim lady 
found one of her nieces going for a walk at midnight in 
Childhood’s Garden, and formidably bade her ‘‘ put 
her gloves on,’’ there arose a shriek of écstasy from 
divers small maidens in the audience in which every- 
body presently joined. It was most refreshing. So 
were the Tramp’s dancing and singing, and Papa’s 
somersault, and the propriety of the dog Huz ( a quad- 
ruped whom, by the way, we met during one of the 
intervals refreshing himself from a “‘ fire ’’-pail in the 
foyer), and a number of other developments. 

Miss Clare Greet, as the cook, gave the best piece of 
acting, making every point tell in the way that experi- 
ence and art alone can achieve. Mr. Scott, as the tramp, 
also gave an attractive display of acting and singing 
and general quaintness. Of the children we most liked 
the Toby of little Rosalind Patrick: she seemed com- 
pletely absorbed in her part. The playing of the or- 
chestra, under the direction of Mr. Max Pirani, was 
another delight. In finé, the production does credit to 
Hampstead, to say which means a good deal; and we 
came away from it without a sign of a headache. 

Such a show has the elements of surprise and novelty. 
It does not, like pantomimes of the ordinary sort, and, 
we may add, the ancient Greek drama, rely on tradi- 
tional and well-known stories which are household 
words among the audience. Unfortunately, the popular 
modern pantomime relies less on its story than on the 
accumulation of glare and glitter, and the introduc- 
tion of vulgar jokes which are quite unfitted for 
children. It is a triumph of upholstery and smartness, 
two things which, we hope, are not essential to a child’s 
happiness. It leaves little to the imagination. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


IR,—A correspondent in your issue of last week 

asks, ‘‘Where is the Conservative Party ?”’ and many 
of us would be glad to have a satisfactory reply. For 
the country is indeed reduced to a parlous condition 
with a Socialist Government driven on by a Socialist 
Opposition. ; 

More than once during the past two years some of 
us have seen signs of a Conservative revival in Parlia- 
ment, but as soon as ever Conservatism begins to 
revive, it is invariably knocked on the head by Pro- 
tectionists. 
~There is no hope for a pseudo-Conservatism founded 
upon a policy so ultra-Radical as Protection (which 
must in the nature of things ultimately become the 
main plank of the Labour Party) and upon that gigantic 
fraud known as Social Reform. But there is a great 
future for a real Conservative Party—a party which 
will insist upon our Government returning to the true 
functions of government, National Defence and police 
work, and dropping all those additional functions which 
do not come within its legitimate sphere of action. 

I believe there is already a great body of working- 
class opinion in the north which understands that the 
present crisis in industry results directly from the 
“ninepence for fourpence’’ policy of the last ten 


years. 
AUSTIN HOPKINSON. 
House of Commons. 


SIR,—The letter of ‘‘ A Voter ’’ is most opportune, 
and all the more effective by reason of the kindly word 
of sympathy in your ‘ Notes of the Week.’ I was re- 
cently asked to assist in the organisation (locally) of 
‘“‘ The Unionist Party.’’ To that I replied, ‘‘ Is there 
I got no answer. ‘‘ May I ask,”’ 
I continued, ‘‘ for the names of the leaders of the Party 
for which you want me to work?’’ The prominent 
members of the present Cabinet were paraded. ‘‘Are they 
any of them Unionists?’’ Again no answer. ‘‘What is 
their policy? ’’ Something -was mumbled about 
Socialism and its dangers. ‘‘ May I have something 
more definite to work for? ’’ No answer. ‘‘ It comes 
to this then; you want me to help you to prepare a 
machine to be controlled by men of varying views for 
purposes unknown. That being so, I must decline.” 
I believe in Conservatism, I am not afraid of being in 
a minority : I should be ashamed, if, having set them 
aside in an hour of national peril, I were now to abjure 
my convictions, because they happen to be temporarily 
unpopular. Forty real Conservatives in the next Par- 
liament could render more service to their country than 
400 nondescript opportunists. Help us to get that 


forty. 
SOUTH COAST. 


SIR,—I heartily endorse the letter in your issue of 
last week, from ‘‘ A Voter,’’ and trust that this new 
year will show the solid resuscitation of the Conserva- 
tive Party in active work and under no other name than 
the ‘‘ Conservative Party.’’ No other political power 
in the country is more urgently required at the present 
time than the Conservative Party, under which the 
country will have that confidence in the just actions of 


Parliament which is required more than anything else. 


to restore the country civilly to its former honourable 
position. As Lord Hugh Cecil said recently in the 
House of Commons, the vice of the Prime Minister is 
that he thinks that to win an election is to govern the 
country, and every policy he adopts is decided on, not 
as regards its justice or even fairness, but solely by 
the question how it will affect the votes of the electors, 
utterly regardless of the consideration that minorities 
have their rights as well as majorities of voters. No 
one can but admit that he has been much improved by 
his association with Mr. Bonar Law, but confidence in 
the just. administration of the country would be 
thoroughly re-established if the Conservative Party 
were again at this time in power. It is now admitted 
in the light of biographical and other disclosures, that 
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these was no greater or more far-seeing statesman of 
the last century than Disraeli. Many years ago he 
defined the principles of the Conservative Party as :— 


(1) The splendour of the Throne. 
ty) The lustre of the Peerage. 

3) The privileges of Parliament. 
(4) The rights of the Poor. 


For Great Britain as the centre of the British Empire 
it will be admitted that these are its essential principles. 
A weakness in any one of these four pillars of the State 
is shown in the injustice of the legislation of the 
country which immediately becomes class legislation. 
The crippling of the House of Lords was carried to 
enable the Finance Act of ten years ago to be passed, 
resulting in the destruction of all private house build- 
ing, which the country is now suffering from, and in 
the Repeal of the Act this last session—an Act which _ 
was entirely based upon its vote-catching qualities 
amongst the ignorant voters of the country. So also 
the Trades’ Dispute Bill, the most disgraceful piece of 
class legislation in the British Statute Book. At pre- 
sent the rights of the poor ex-officers and soldiers are 
being trampled on by the tyrannical and arrogant 
Builders’ Trade Union. The present scandalous ex- 
travagance of the Government is allowed io go on, 
because the Government hasn’t the courage to cut it 
down. They bring in dishonest Bills, with bribes to 


' what they consider the largest number of votes, leave 


them to be cut down or excluded by a Committee or the 
House of Lords, and then attempt to curry favour or 
votes by denouncing these honest legislators as having 
maimed their Bills. 1 need not refer to more acts of a 
similar kind, but all these efforts point to the urgent 
necessity of a return to power of the Conservative 
Party undiluted ‘by any politician whose only idea of 
governing the country is class legislstion. 
VOX. 


OFFICIAL REPRISALS? 


SIR,—The official act of reprisal carried out last 
week in Co. Cork, by order of the Military Governor, at 
last openly reveals the Government’s attitude. It has 
jumped off the fence, but on the wrong side of it. This 
action finally knocks the bottom out of the suggestion 
—always a ridiculous one—that Sinn Fein was re- 
sponsible for burning down its own city in the previous 
outbreak of arson in Cork. But it does much more than 
this. It shows that the Government are committed to a 
policy of ‘‘ frightfulness.”’ It is a policy which, when 
practised by the Germans against the Belgian nation, 
brought forth a torrent of righteous indignation from 
the very statesmen who now impose it upon Ireland. 

The result will be the same. German frightfulness 
against Belgium only stiffened Belgian resolve, but our 
leaders have learnt nothing from that. Germany last 
her name by her behaviour in Belgium; Belgium lost 
everything but her name. Let us be frank. Sinn 
Fein’s claims are unreasonable and impossible; her 
campaign of murder is abominable. But there is no 
use in denying that Ireland, at the present time, has 
the strongest national feeling in Europe. Now, it is im- 
possible successfully to impose government upon a 
people against their will. National sentiment, when 
aroused, is the strongest force in the world. Still less is 
it possible to produce submission by meeting murder 
with murder. Such a policy only deepens hatred and 
stiffens opposition, besides desttoying the moral cause 
of those who enforce it. Two wrongs never yet made 


a right. 
IRISHMAN. 


ITALY AND JUGOSLAVIA.. 


SIR,—There are a certain number of persons in this 
country who dabble in Foreign Affairs; they convince 
themselves that a people, say the Acroceraunians, are 
the epitome of all that is noble and good, while those 
who have the luck to live next door to the splendid 
race are, most perversely, ungrateful, and indeed as 
black as black can be. If anyone observes that their 
protegés may have some flaws, and that their bétes 
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noires may be slightly grey, these dabblers think the 
moment has arrived to restate some ancient saws. They 
are perfectly horrified that anyone should take an un- 
prejudiced view of matters as to which they have once 
and for all made up their minds. Your correspondent, 
Mr. Harold W. E. Goad, of the British-Italian League, 
if he will calmly take stock of himself, will agree that, 
if he is not one of these persons, he much resembles 
them. He must forgive me if I decline to argue with 
him; fortunately the Italian case:is represented by such 
men as Professor Salvemini, who lifts the whole 
problem of Italo-Jugoslav relations into an atmosphere 
unvisited by Mr. Goad. ‘‘It is not true,’’ says the latter, 
‘‘ that Dalmatian or Croatian schools were closed 
under the régime of the Italian occupation.’’ Salvemini 
has recently told in the Italian Chamber how Dalmatian 
teachers, doctors and priests were deported or expelled 
from the country, how the Italian Government had had 
to dissolve 30 municipal councils out of 33, so that at 
the head of the communes were Italian officials and 
not properly elected mayors. Moreover all liberties 
were suppressed. No Slav newspapers, no Slav 
societies were permitted, and 32 out of 57 magistrates 
were dismissed—these methods being due not to 
cruelty or folly, said the Professor, but to the necessity 
of keeping order by forcible means in a country which 
was wholly hostile. 

My article is also attacked by the writer of your 
article on ‘ Italy and Jugo-Slavia,’ who says that, if I 
had visited Dalmatia, I should have found a condition 
of things very like that which Mrs. Re-Bartlett 
described in the British Press some months ago, when 
she told us that the simple Slavs of the country dis- 
tricts had become greatly attached to their Italian 
rulers. Mrs. Re-Bartlett—whose writings place her 
on the same level as Mr. Goad—referred to the material 
assistance in the shape of food, roads, bridges and 
aqueducts provided by the kind Italians. She also 
testified that she had seen the Slav children of Kievo 
flocking round an Italian captain who gave them 
chocolates. The writer of your article in reply is armed 
entirely with the weapons of that lady. I am unable 
to carry on a controversy with anyone who glories in 
the bribing of an indigent population. If any one is 
deluded into believing that these Dalmatian peasants 
have no sense of nationality, let him visit any house of 
theirs on Christmas Eve and watch them celebrate the 
‘“ badnjak,’’ let his listen any evening to their songs, 
let him talk to their priests, who are almost to a man 
the sons of Jugoslav peasants, let him pay some atten- 
tion to the secret societies, the chetasis, which have 
sworn to liberate all Istria from the Italians. 

The writer of ‘ Italy and Jugo-Slavia,’ speaks of the 
politics of ‘‘ realism,’’ a Prussian expression which 
consists in the weaker party submitting to the wishes 
of the more potent. And I agree that with the moral 
support of France and Great Britain—unhappily bound 
by the monstrous Treaty of London—and with the dis- 
appearance of President Wilson, who stood for justice, 
the Italians were at Rapallo more potent than the 
Jugoslavs. But if your contributor can write of the 
position without a single blush, that is his own affair. 
He says that the Jugoslavs had no choice but to exer- 
cise forbearance with regard to d’Annunzio; but what 
was to prevent them from throwing him out of Fiume 
even as the civilian inhabitants of Trogir (Trau) flung 
out one morning of 1919 the Italian officers and men 
with armed cars and machine-guns who had entered 
that pretty little town in the night? I am told that, if | 
had visited northern and southern Dalmatia, I should 
have seen how much more estimable were the Italians 
than the Jugoslavs, also that for every deportation in 
the northern zone there were at least two in the 
southern. But as the Italians deported 700 Jugoslavs 
(and not 100, as the printer caused me to say) this 
absurd remark may possibly be reconsidered. I did, 
as it happens, travel pretty extensively up and down 
the Dalmatian mainland and islands in 1919, as I had 
previously done in the days of Austria’s rule, and | 
took particular pains to hear both sides. The result 
of my investigations will appear in due course; suffice 
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it here to say that they do not dethrone as our greatest 
authority on Dalmatia Sir Arthur Evans in favour of 
anyone holding Mrs. Re-Bartlett’s -views. The 
writer of ‘ Italy and Jugo-Slavia’ knows so little 
of history as to say that Fiume “ fought for her 


Italian liberties against Austria, Hungary and 
Croatia, and after centuries of conflict has at 
last attained her freedom.’’ What nonsense! 
Before the Magyars, during the 19th century, con- 
verted this town at vast expense into their only port— 
separated from Hungary by hundreds of miles of Croat 
lands—it was an inconsiderable Croat village; and how 
a Croat village came to fight for her Italian liberties 
when Italy did not exist, I fail to see. Spalato is re- 
ferred to as a place where the Italians were some 
months ago the victims of the Jugoslavs. Mr. Calvert, 
the extremely able Special Correspondent of the Times, 
was on the spot, and his account of how the whole affair 
began is more likely to win acceptance in this country. 


THE WRITER OF ‘ THE ADRIATIC 
SETTLEMENT.’ 


Further correspondence on this subject is not de- 
sired.—Ep. S.R. | 


THE SITUATION IN SPAIN. 


SIR,—May I call attention to an apparent contradic- 
tion in a letter on Spain signed ‘‘ Guy Porter,’’ which 
appears in the SaruRDAY REview of December 25th, 
1920? 

The causes of what your correspondent is pleased to 
call the apparent degeneration of the modern Spaniard 
he supposes to be possibly : (1) ‘‘ The habit of putting 
the best brains into a celibate priesthood. (2) The 
habit of boycotting and expelling the best blood of the 
land.”’ 

As the letter approves the affirmation made by a 
former correspondent that it is religion which has 
ruined Spain, the logical conclusion would be that the 
best brains in the country are responsible for the situa- 
tion complained of, because, if in the priesthood, they 
had been the chief exponents of the religion which is 
supposed to have wrecked the country. 

It still remains to be proved that Spain is in the habit 
of boycotting and expelling the best blood in the land. 
History shows that the right of expulsion has been very 
moderately applied, particularly if we compare Spain 
with other countries. 

If your correspondent considers that revolutionaries 
and anarchists of the most murderous type constitute 
the best blood in the land, he may be right, but although 
it is difficult for most people to agree with him on this 
point, the number of such Spanish citizens forced to 
leave the country has not been large enough to change 
the course of events, and this is easily proved by the 
comparative rarity of Spanish names outside the 
Pyrenees, or the former Spanish colonies. 

Where Mr. Porter deserves the applause of the im- 
mense majority of Spaniards is when he avers that we 
have the religion and the Government we deserve. I 
can assure him that we are content with both, and 
prepared to use them as instruments for the improve- 


ment of our country. 
F. V. 


NAVAL AUTHORITIES. 


SIR,—Most of us are vastly ‘‘intrigued’’ by the’ 


great new Beethoven theme with variations: ‘‘ What 
is the use of a battleship ’’? which is being so magni- 
ficently played two or three times a week on the Times 
platform by Admiral Sir Percy Scott. ; 

In to-day’s issue of the Times Admiral Scott informs 
us that the Government has appointed a special Sub- 
Committee to deal with the question, which be- 
sides Admiral Beatty, includes five other names: Mr. 
Bonar Law, Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. Long, Sir 
Robert Horne, and Sir Eric Geddes. This short list 
contains doubtless many excellent persons, but why 
leave out the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. George 
Robey, and the Mayor of Stow-on-the-Wold? 

Jan. 3rd. TOURNEBROCHE. 
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SPIRITUALISM. 


SIR,—It is a well-known fact that many conjurer’s 
tricks are absolutely inexplicable for those who do not 
know how they are done, yet such tricks are not 
ascribed to supernatural agency. Why then do so many 
people assume that the performances at séances are 
due to spirits merely because they cannot be otherwise 
explained by those not in the ‘‘ know?’’ If men like 
Maskelyne can do things that no one can explain, and 
yet which everyone knows to be natural and not super- 
natural, why should not the same conclusion be come 
to in the case of so-called spiritualistic performances ? 
If the former are absolutely inexplicable, the latter 
cannot be inexplicable in any greater degree. Be- 
sides, it is well known that many mediums have been 
caught out in the act of deception, and proved to be 
frauds, and yet have for a time deceived men like Sir 
W. Crookes and Sir O. Lodge. Why then resort in 
the case of others who haven’t yet been so exposed 
to a spiritualistic explanation? This is the weak part 
of the spiritualist’s programme, and till they can 
answer my objections, I see not the least reason to 
accept their claims, for obviously in such matters it 


would be foolish to adopt spiritualistic explanations, . 


when natural ones were possible, even though so far 
not discoverable. 

Another point puzzles me. Spiritualists in defence 
of their practice lay great stress on the comfort to be 
derived by relatives by communication with their dead, 
and by the knowledge that they were happy. But ac- 
cording to Bible doctrine, which is the only teaching 
on which we can base our ideas of the life after death, 
the majority of people, or at least a very large number, 
die in a state of sin, and therefore do not go to a place 
of bliss. Hence, if the spirits are truthful, many reve- 
lations from the other side would be very painful, as 
telling the relatives that their dear dead are in a state 
of anything but happiness, and such a knowledge, 
wide-spread among the population, would be very dis- 
quieting and harmful. It might be said that God 
would only allow communications from the happy dead. 
But then, of course, in the case of no communications 
happening, the relatives could only assume the worst. 
Now, in the Christian scheme, things are very different, 
for owing to the silence imposed by God as to the state 
of the dead, no one of us can conclude for certain that 
his dead are lost eternally, and such is our human 
nature that we shall always hope for the best, even in 
the most desperate cases. Spiritualism, if universally 
adopted, would alter all this and probably cause an 
enormous amount of mental suffering. 

THEODORE B. BLATHWAYT. 

Cape Town. 

P.S.—Of course this latter argument will appeal only 
to those extraordinary people who combine a belief in 
the Bible and Christian doctrine with a belief in 
spiritualism. To the followers of the new religion of 
Sir Conan Doyle, it will appear foolish. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT ON NAPOLEON. 


SIR,—In the review of Mr. H. N. B. Richardson’s 
‘Dictionary of Napoleon and his Times’ in your 
issue of January 1, it is stated ‘‘ Mr. Richardson re- 
serves his praise for the clemency of Sir Walter 
Scott.’’ The great novelist’s ‘ History,’ however, did 
not meet with the approval of any member of the Bona- 
parte family, and Louis Napoleon Bonaparte (King of 
Holland), brother of the great emperor and father of 
Napoleon III, even published ‘A Reply to Sir Walter 
Scott on his History of Napoleon Bonaparte.’ Prince 
Napoleon, nephew of Napoleon I and son of Jerome 
Bonaparte (King of Westphalia) also.said at a meet- 
ing of his supporters, about forty years ago, that there 
was more historical truth in ‘Waverley’ and ‘Quentin 
Durward’ than in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘so-called His- 
tory of Napoleon Bonanparte.”’ 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


HOLLAND PARK AND LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

SIR,—Many must be grateful to you for calling at- 
tention to the hitherto unrealised opportunity of a site 
for London University being found in the great open 
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space surrounding Holland House, for, though it may 
be argued that all that is required at the moment is 
room for central office buildings, who can forecast the 
future of a University? 

The ‘‘ centre ’’ of to-day may well be the ‘‘ quarter’ 
of to-morrow, and the first consideration in the choice 
of a University quarter should be its capabilities ot 
expansion. 

For this Bloomsbury is utterly unsuited, for it is 
already congested and expensive, and, being hemmed 
in on all sides, by the fashionable shopping districts of 
Holborn, Oxford Street and Tottenham Court Road, 
by three great railway stations, and by the ever en- 
croaching tentacles of the City, this congestion and ex- 
pense is certain to increase. 

Holland Park, on the other hand, standing in a 
sparsely built-over residential neighbourhood of excel- 
lent quality, is ideal; having all the advantages’ which 
many of us saw in Ken Wood, besides being easily 
accessible. 

This being a question of getting the best value for 
the expenditure of public money, the strongest pos- 
sible representations should be made to the Govern- 


ment at once. 
A LONDONER. 


ORAL INOCULATION. 


SIR,—The volte-face executed by the hierarchs of 
advanced medical science, in rejecting on the authority 
of Dr. Besredka of the Pasteur Institute, the method of 
prophylaxis and treatment by serum-injections and 
vaccinations which they have advocated and practised 
with such invincible dogmatism for three decades, in 
favour of administering microbe cultures by the mouth, 
forcibly demonstrates two truths :— 

(1) That there is no monopoly in truth. (2) The 
correctness of their own admission in the British Medi- 
cal Journal of May 27th, 1911, that :-— 

‘* Remedies and modes of treatment, like the systems 
of philosophy and the fashions of dress, have their little 
day and cease to be. Back numbers of Medical Jour- 
nals are graveyards of dead theories, of which the 
various forms of quackery surviving are the ghosts.” 

In reference to the supposed induction in the blood 
by vaccinations and serum injections of prophylactic 
principles which rendered the person insusceptible to 
the disease of which the vaccines and sera were cultures 
obtained through the bodies of animals, upon which the 
treatment was based, Dr. Besredka says :— 

‘In aiming at active immunity, anti-body production 
should not be looked for: the production of anti-bodies 
should be avoided, for they are acquired at the expense 
of bodily reactions which are sometimes very serious.” 
Thus he flatly contradicts the theory on which for thirty 
years this system of medication has based its claims. 

Obviously, recurrent inoculation with so many 
diseases must exhaust the vital resistive potentialities 
of the system, so that it would have none to fall back 
upon, when attacked by disease. If the curative power 
latent in the system, which doctors call the vis medi- 
catrix nature, be played out, there is, the most advanced 
therapeutists admit, no chance of recovery. An up-to- 
date physician, Dr. A. T. Schofield, says of this :— 
‘‘ This therapeutic agency has such a unique power that 
it is essential to all recoveries, whatever other thera- 
peutics may be employed or omitted; every disease 
tends to death where this therapeutic power is wholly 
absent.” 

Dr. Besredka claims to have discovered that microbes 
are powerless, unless they can reach the part of the 
organism whcih is their pre-arranged parasitic habitat, 
from which alone they can work out their pathogenic 
and lethal will: such biological pre-relation obtains 
through all nature; why, then, should microbes be an 
exception to it? 

In view of this eternal weathercock character of medi- 
cal science, it is not surprising that a doctor like Sir 
James Cantlie has recently declared against medicine- 
taking as a delusion, and urged long walks as a cure- 
all: or that the late Sir William Gull should have said, 
‘‘ Medicines do most good, where there is a tendency to 


get well.” 
M. L. JoHNsoN. 
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THE LONDON OF GARRICK. 


The XVIIIth Century in London. By E. B. Chan- 
cellor. Batsford. 35s. net. 


EW people possess Mr. Beresford Chancellor’s 

knowledge of Old London. Indeed, he strikes us 
always as living in it far more than in the London of to- 
day. If ever, on a summer afternoon, he finds himself 
at the Oval, we feel sure he is occupied much more 
with the ghosts of Vauxhall Gardens than with the 
doings of J. B. Hobbs. This enviable obsession ap- 
pears again and again in these handsome pages. In 
describing, for example, the public dancing assemblies 
of the 18th century, he mentions the fact that intro- 
ductions were ‘‘ not difficult,’’-and adds that ‘‘ a man 
would dance with one lady during the whole evening.”’ 
It-will, we believe, surprise him to hear that a precisely 
similar social latitudinarianism.is to-day common form. 
Elsewhere he compares the noisily critical pit and gal- 
lery of Garrick’s time with the ‘‘ decent composure of 
present-day audiences.’’ We beg to assure him that 
this ‘‘ composure ’’ is often a highly indecent accept- 
ance of such writing and acting as our stouter fore- 
fathers would have hissed off the boards. He dis- 
courses pleasantly on the old coffee-houses, but says 
nothing of the even more ubiquitous tea-rooms which 
flourish to-day, and in most of which execrable coffee 
may also be procured. His picture of the old chocolate- 
houses in which the waitresses were not only neat, 
well-dressed, and amiable, but also ‘‘ very dangerous 
nymphs,”’ has its parallel in these times. So, at least, 
we gather from occasional proceedings in the Mansion 
House police-court, and similar quires and places. 
Finally, he retells the famous story of the handsome 
Miss Elizabeth Chudleigh appearing so undressed at 
a masquerade that even the imperturbability of Horace 
Walpole received ‘‘ a slight shock.’’ To-day the in- 
cident seems a platitude, and Walpole a prig. To such 
lengths have we advanced! On the whole, we much 
envy Mr. Chancellor his self-submergence in a decenter 
age. 

Asa result, moreover, of this concentration, our 
author has been able to give us a most engaging book. 
He brings back the vanished past again—the London 
of the days of the Great Commoner, and, earlier still, 
of Anne and Mr. Pope. Once more we hear Whitfield, 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, thundering anathema 
against sinners on Kennington Common. We see old 
Johnson rolling down Fleet Street with laughter and 
speech loud enough to startle the horses. Hogarth is 
once again living in Leicester Square, the King is at- 
tending Handel’s productions in the Haymarket, and 
John Howard is carrying on his noble work amid the 
gaols and houses of detention. The Thames is hidden 
on the north by buildings and gardens and on the south 
by wharves, but is crowded with craft of every 
kind. Apsley House is known as ‘“‘No. 1, 
London,’’ and Swift declares he has heard larks 
at Vauxhall. Incidentally we think he was mis- 
taken: Vauxhall, even then, was too near town 
for Philomel. The mob in the east-end is dangerous, 
and yet a cry that the country or the Constitution is in 
danger fires it with patriotic zeal. 

All this with much more is brought out in Mr. Chan- 
cellor’s crowded pages, and in the two hundred illus- 
trations distributed through the book. Of these latter 
one of the most interesting has been lent for reproduc- 
tion by the King. We refer to Canaletto’s drawing of 
Westminster Bridge and the Abbey in 1747. Here we. 
see the river as crowded with craft as Henley in re- 
gatta-time between the races, and the scene is of the 
utmost gaiety. His Majesty has also lent for reproduc- 
tion an interesting water-colour drawing showing St. 
James’s Park in 1741. It is clear from this that the 
. park and its surroundings are incomparably handsomer 
to-day than they were in the time of George II. © A 
large number of Rowlandsons are included. These are 
as rich in the spirit as in the line. They have an ex- 
traordinary social realism. His pictures of Brook Green 
Fair, Greenwich Fair, Bartholomew Fair and Rag 
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_ Fair suggest Dickens and Hogarth rolled into one. 


Another significant drawing depicts ‘the beheading of 
the guilty lords of the '45 rebellion on Tower Hill in 
1746. Thousands of people are watching the spectacle 
on foot, and behind them rise huge stands for the ac- 
commodation of thousands more. Perhaps here we can 
show an improvement to-day. As the fair sex is repre- 
sented as liberally present on this ugly occasion, we 
need hardly sigh over the ladies who nowadays go to 
see Messrs. Carpentier & Co. punching each other's 
heads. An interior of Covent Garden Theatre crowded 
to excess, with a fight in progress in the pit, makes an 
impressive scene, but the old auditorium manifestly 
had not the stately elegance of its present-day suc- 
cessor. _ More than one drawing of Temple Bar is 
included, and there is one of the Mansion House when 
it. was crowned with the hideous top story known as 
‘* the mare’s nest.’’ We wish Mr. Chancellor could 
have included a drawing of the old colonnade of Burl- 
ington House : one is preserved among the archives of 
Battersea Town Hall. Vauxhall and Ranelagh are 
copiously illustrated, and the glories of the vast 
Rotunda live again. There is also a quaint drawing 
of the interior of Bagnigge Wells, one of the fashion- 
able health-resorts of Clerkenwell, as it appeared 
crowded with the ton in 1772. The splendours of the 
first Pantheon in Oxford Street are impressively shown, 
as also are the interiors and exteriors of Brooks’s and 
Boodle’s. The charming Adam front of Boodle’s still 
adorns St. James’s Street, but alas! a Lyons’ tea-shop 
now stands next door to it. However, we could fill 
columns on these illustrations. | Mr. Chancellor has 
certainly carried through this feature of his book with 
practised perception. His story, it is true, rambles a 
little. Emulating the transit of the stickleback, it is 
apt to go off at tangents. But, taken as a whole, the 
book makes a rare picture of a rare period—and leaves 
the author with sufficient unsaid to fill half a dozen 
more volumes. 


THE SECRET OF SECRETS. 


Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi. Fasc V. Edited 
by Robert Steele. Clarendon Press. 28s. net. 


ECRETUM SECRETORUM is the title of a pre- 

tended letter of Aristotle to Alexander, in which the 
philosopher is supposed to instruct his royal pupil in the 
things which it is most important for a king to know. 
The Arabic version, which is the earliest known form of 
ths treatise, and is extant in several MSS., is pro- 
fessedly the work of a certain Yuhanna ibn-al-Batrik 
(in the Latin rendering called Johannes filius Patricii), 
a person of some celebrity who died in A.D. 815. In 
the prologue Yuhanna (if, as there is no good reason 
for doubting, he was really the writer) says that he 
translated the book first from Greek into Syriac, and 
afterwards from Syriac into Arabic. This statement, 
as it stands, does not sound very credible, and possibly 
it may have undergone some early textual corruption. 
There seems, however, to be sufficient ground for believ- 
ing that Yuhanna did translate the work from Syriac, 
and, if there was a Greek original, it is not impossible 
that he may have consulted it. The existing Arabic 
texts contain large additions of later date, but suffi- 
ciently early to be included in the first complete Latin 
translation, which was made not long after the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century by a Frenchman, one 
Philip of Tripoli, of whom nothing certain is known, 
though he may be identical with one or other of the 
persons of the same name mentioned in records of the 
period. 

In the translation of Philip the ‘Secretum Secretorum’ 
was promptly accepted by the learned world, not only 
as a genuine work of Aristotle, but (by many) as the 
most valuable of all his works, for it purported to con- 
tain the philosopher’s secret doctrine imparted only to 
a few chosen disciples. As an acknowledged authority 
on the art of government, strategy, the care of health, 
astrology, physiognomy, and other matters, it retained 
its position down to the end of the fifteenth century, 
and occasional echoes of its teaching are to be found 
much later. The familiar proverb, ‘‘ Habit is second 
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nature,’ though ultimately of classical origin, owes its 
modern currency to its occurrence in the Secretum. 
The story of ‘‘ The Pagan (originally ‘ The Magian ’) 
and the Jew,’ told in the seventh book of Gower’s 
‘ Confessio Amantis,’ is taken from this work, which 
Gower also cites (under the name of Aristotle) in several 
other places. In the fifteenth century the book was 
translated from Latin into most of the vernaculars of 
Western Europe, and thus became accessible to the un- 
learned, who, if they could make little of its scientific or 
pseudo-scientific portions, could at least find congenial 
food in its maxims of morality and worldly prudence. 
There is no very profound wisdom in these maxims, 
which at their best embody only the obvious teaching of 
commonsense; but ‘‘ proverbial philosophy ’’ has 
always been popular. 

One of the earliest and most zealous students of the 
Pseudo-Aristotle was Roger Bacon, who, according to 
Mr. Steele, refers to it in every one of his works. Some- 
where about the year 1260, he produced what may be 
fairly called an ‘‘ edition ’’ of the treatise, furnished 
with glosses and notes, and an introductory discourse. 
It is on this ground that the ‘Secretum’ occupies a place 
in Mr. Steele’s collection of Bacon’s hitherto unprinted 
works. Mr. Steele’s interest in the treatise is not of 
recent growth. In 1894 he edited for the Early English 
Text Society the English metrical version by Lydgate 
and Burgh, and in 1898 three middle English prose 
translations (the second volume, of the latter publica- 
tion, however, which was to contain the introduction 
and notes, has not yet appeared). In dealing with the 
‘ Secretum ’ as a part of his task as editor of Roger 
Bacon, he has been able to turn to account the results 
of his earlier studies, and he has certainly produced a 
valuable contribution to the history of medizval 
thought. 

The ‘‘ fasciculus ’’ before us (which is really a sub- 
stantial volume of some 380 pages) contains a literal 
transcript of Bacon’s edition of the ‘ Secretum,’ an 
English translation of the Arabic original (by Mr. 
Ismail Ali, revised by Mr. A. S. Fulton of the British 
Museum), and a hitherto unprinted Anglo-Norman 
metrical version of the thirteenth century, which, 
though it may seem out of place in an edition of Roger 
Bacon, will be accepted by philologists as a welcome 
gift. The editor’s introduction includes a painstaking 
and valuable investigation into the literary history of 


the treatise, together with other important illustrative — 


matter. 

As it has hitherto been usual to quote the Latin ver- 
sion of the ‘ Secretum’ in the grossly corrupt early 
printed editions, it is particularly satisfactory to find 
that the text as given by Baeon is, to all appearance, 
on the whole, remarkably good. Comparison with the 
English rendering of the Arabic shows that the Latin 
translation is generally much more accurate than might 
have been expected, considering the absence of lexical 
and grammatical helps, for which even the living voice 
of the native teacher cannot always have been an ade- 
quate substitute. Naturally the translator has some- 
times mistaken the sense, and now and then he has 
written what he must have known to be mere nonsense, 
evidently through misreading of the Arabic script. 
Several absurd or unmeaning renderings-due to this 
cause are satisfactorily accounted for by Mr. Steele, 
but in his note on page 158 he says that the strange ex- 
pression puteus flavus for the moon (‘‘ the smaller 
luminary ’’ in the original) ‘‘ can neither be explained 
nor emended.’’ The case is not really so desperate. 
Although in Roman transcription there is not much re- 
semblance between al-bir al-acfar (the yellow well) and 
al-nayyir al-agghar (the smaller luminary), in Arabic 
characters the wrong reading differs from the right 
one only by the misplacement of a dot and a minute 
alteration in the shape of one letter. When Mr. Ful- 
ton’s promised edition of the Arabic text appears, it 
will doubtless be possible to solve some other puzzles 
of this kind. The matter is not of great importance, 


“but perhaps now and then the explanation of such 


points may save scholars some fruitless labours in hunt- 
ing for imaginary ‘‘ sources.’ The Latin translator, 
or his copyists, did occasionally amplify or deliberately 
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seek to improve the original. _ The insertion of the _ 
quotation *‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay ’’ (very 
appropriate to its context) gave to Roger Bacon the 
occasion for a disquisition on the indebtedness of Aris- 
totle and Plato to the wisdom of the Old Testament. 

It cannot be said that Bacon’s work on the.‘Secretum’ 
shows him at his best. He was a great man, and in 
many ways in advance of his age, but for any evidence 
of this we must look elsewhere. His introduction is a 
very poor performance, largely concerned with astro- 
logy, the scientific truth and practical utility of which 
he warmly champions, though, as a believer in the free- 
dom of human will and the supremacy of God over 
nature, he insists that its predictions have only a con- 
ditional validity. It is not, he maintains, the mathe- 
matici, the true astrologers, that are condemned by the 
Fathers, who either merely pretend to consult’ the stars 
and resort to diabolic aid, or, if they do follow the 
right methods, abuse them through their impious belief 
in fate. Mathesis, he tells us, is the Greek for ‘‘ learn- 
ing,’’ and matesis for ‘‘ divination,’’ not contrariwise, 
as is affirmed by ‘‘ asses ’’’ ignorant of the language. 
Bacon’s own boasted knowlege of Greek, at this time 
at least, was evidently not profound. Of Arabic he 
seems to have known still less. When in the text of 
the ‘ Secretum ’ he meets with the transliterated name 
of a plant or drug, he is content to note it as ‘‘ nomen 
arabicum ’’ or ‘‘ nomen arabicum vel pocius cor- 
ruptum,’’ sometimes advising the reader to seek the 
explanation from the physicians and apothecaries, or to 
consult other copies of the book. It is fair to say that 
his suspicion of scribal corruption in these terms is 
usually well founded. His notes are in general of no 
importance, but he seems really to have consulted two 
or three MSS. of the text, and his marginal or inter- 
lineary variants often probably give the true reading. 
It is interesting to note his repeated declaration that 
the wisdom and virtue of the philosophers of antiquity 
prove that they had received a large measure of divine 
grace. That they had the special grace of salvation, 
he adds, we dare not affirm; but neither may we deny 
it, for we know not how great things God may have 
been pleased to do for His servants. 

We are glad to learn from Mr. Steele’s preface to 
this volume that the publication of the whole of Bacon’s 
works now seems assured. 


ONE WAY OF DOING IT. 


A Playgoer’s Memories. By H. G. Hibbert. Grant 
Richards. 18s. ‘net. 

T is difficult to read this volume without feeling how 
much more useful a book the author might have 
written had he allowed himself to be a little more seri- 
ously inspired. We have always heard of Mr. Hibbert 
as one of the critics. Here he gives us scarcely any 


‘criticism. Perhaps he thinks the title of the book ex- 


onerates him from labour of that sort. If so, we beg to 
differ from him. Scores of actors and actresses are 
here recalled whose art was at least as interesting as 
their personalities, yet Mr. Hibbert is for the most part 
silent on what is surely the only side that matters. On 
Irving in tragedy, Wyndham in farce, and Edward 
Terry in burlesque, there are a hundred things to say 
that have not yet been said. Surely this experienced 
playgoer might have offered us some of them. What 
is the value of being told that Manchester was “‘ the 
birthplace of Henry Irving’s ambition, the first breath 
of the renaissant English drama? ’’ What, indeed 
does it mean? Irving’s ambition had a good deal to do 
with Shakespeare, and (naturally) still more to do with 
himself. It had nothing whatever to do with a renais- 
sance of English drama. Again, there is a sort of in- 
terest ih learning that Edward Terry received £100 a 
week at the Gaiety, but it would have been far more 
interesting if Mr. Hibbert had developed his suggestion 
that this inimitable burlesque-actor owed his success 
to his earlier work in Shakespeare. Once more, what 
on earth does the parentage of Charles Wyndham 
matter, compared with his technical brilliance in farce 
and comedy? Mr. Hibbert describes him as ‘‘ grace- 
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ful and fascinating even in Criterion Comedy, which 
he shook from his feet at last, and entered his kingdom, 


the captain of comedians.’’ To us this is simply mean- 
ingless. If the statement had been that the actor shook 
Criterion Farce from him and became ‘‘ the captain of 
comedians,’’ it would have been not only intelligible, 
but historically true. 

Here and there our author offers a passing remark 
which deepens our disappointment in the book. Some- 
where, for example, he’ admits that actors more en- 
dowed emotionally than intellectually are still to be 
met with. He might have said much on that text. 
Sometimes, too, his gossip has a good deal of point. 
It is, for example, both instructive and amusing to read 
that Mr. Andrew Melville once re-wrote a melodrama 
to suit a stock of posters! But it is neither amusing 
nor instructive to find Reece’s burlesque, ‘ The Forty 
Thieves,’ ascribed on one page to its proper author 
and on another to H. J. Byron, to find Murger’s name 
given as ‘‘ De Murger,”’ or the title ‘ Chrononhoton- 
thologos ’ given incorrectly, or a fairly familiar line 
from ‘ Macbeth’ misquoted. It may be the printer’s 
fault that Lady Dunlo is described as ‘‘ Lady Dunto,’’ 
and Miss Jennie McNulty as Jennie McNully. His, 
too, may be the credit for such flowers of fancy as ‘‘ et 
preteria nihile,’’ ‘‘ on y reviens toujours ’’ and ‘‘ vieu 
jeu.’’ But a queer little trick of beginning a sentence 
with its verb as ‘‘ Came along Mr. Mark Ambient,”’ 
etc., and ‘* Ensued to ‘ Brighton,’ ‘ The Divorce 
Case,’ ’’ etc., seems the author’s own, and it arrides us 
not. 

Yet the book has its value. Mr. 
lections of Florence St. John, M. Marius, M. Cin- 
quevalli, Violet Cameron, Arthur Roberts, Kate 
Vaughan and others are interesting enough in their 
way. Even here, however, he is not always infallible. 
He is mistaken, for example, in stating that Henry 
Ashley appeared in ‘ Madame Favart’ at the opening 
of the Avenue Theatre. His part, that of the old 
Marquis, was played in that revival by Fred Leslie— 
much to its loss. Mr. Hibbert comes down heavily and 
admirably on stage indecency and suggestiveness. He 
also considers the Victorian music-hall dead. Probably 
it is. Of what is called the theatre of ideas—that of 
Messrs. Shaw, Galsworthy, and the others—he says 
practically nothing. Here again we would give much 
to read his views. There are several illustrations, in- 
cluding a photograph of Adah Isaacs Menken, whom 
Swinburne whimsically adored, and a by no means flat- 
tering one of the charming Miss Kate Bishop of 
earlier days. Lastly, there is a delightful preface by 
Mr. William Archer, rich in wisdom and feeling. 


Hibbert’s recol- 


A MASTER OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Natural History Studies, compiled from his own works. 
By J. Arthur Thomson. Melrose. 7s. 6d. net. 


OME years since we remember a writer of Nature 

Notes in the popular press, who began an article 
thus, ‘‘ Now that the winter is over, and the frogs 
begin to spawn, a lovesome sight.’’ A spurious sen- 
timentalism, combined with a gift for mere verbiage, 
and moderate knowledge, is a common feature of 
popular writing on science. The trouble about such 
writing, for one thing, is that its purveyors cannot 
write. Prof. Thomson iis one of the few learned 
naturalists who have a thorough command of the secrets 
of Nature, and, further, of the pen. He makes his ex- 
pert knowledge interesting to the common or urban 
reader, who knows nothing but sparrows, regards in- 
sects as mere plagues, and flowers as things to buy for 
the house. He sees, for instance, the pageant of 
summer as representing the fullest flow of life in the 
year, and the brightest flowers, but also the beginnings 
of decay. Death is the price for giving rise to new 
lives, and, if the sunlight kills bacteria, the main source 
of decay in the physical world, the warmth and plenty 
of summer are favourable to their multiplication. When 
an animal or plant has secured the reproduction of its 
kind, its main work is finished. Nature ‘‘ forgives no 
debt, and fears no grave,’’ having no use for that idle 
sentimentalism which is the delight of the unthinking, 


and has in this age turned the learned and though 

of the book-market. A flower does not, as ce 
posed, waste its sweetness on the desert air 
attracting, as a host, the guest that it requires. This 
can be said generally, though Prof. Thomson is too 
good a naturalist not to recognize difficulties. The 
mysteries of Nature are always being explored, but 
much remains for the investigator of some little corner 
when the Professors have had their say. 

A very interesting little study is that of the sense 
and use of smell, a faculty which in human creatures 
has been atrophied by the lack of need for it, as well 
as ‘‘ the strong artificial odours around us.’’ The dog 
on the contrary, has developed his nose more than his 
eyes, and a dog’s day in London would be one not of 
varied sights, as we are apt to suppose, but of an in- 
finite variety of scents. Covent Garden with its decay- 
ing vegetables would be a richer feast to such than all 
the clean streets of famous thoroughfares. A curious 
little essay is that about creatures which save thei: 
lives by surrendering limbs. Unlike man, they can 
grow them again, and among the Crustacea there is a 
special breaking point for limbs at which a bandaging 
membrane with two flaps closes up the wound and pre- 
vents bleeding. ‘‘ This,’’ as the Professor says, ‘ is 
wonderful surgery, to cut and to bind at the same 
time.”’ 

Part of the excellence of these little essays lies in the 
apt use of illustrations by poets and men of letters. 
The poet who, like Goethe, is also a naturalist is rare; 
but intuition and keen sympathy have sometimes 
brought Nature nearer to the poet than to the naturalist, 
or, at any rate, brought a more vivid exposition of her 
wonders, as in Stevenson’s lines: 


** So hushed the woodland warfare goes 
Unceasing; and the silent foes 
Grapple and smother, strain and clasp 
Without a cry, without a gasp.’’ 


The more useful aspects of the cinema are those 
which reveal this warfare, and the marvellous means 
which enable the world of life, whether in the deep seas, 
or floating in the air, to meet its special trials. Of the 
ciuder aspects of man destroying or wounding his kind 
for inadequate reasons, we see far too much on the 
‘* pictures.’’ Writers of fiction are fond of represent- 
ing the naturalist as a harmless fool. At least, he is 
not a harmful idiot, like the ‘‘ gun-men ”’ of to-day. 


G. K. C. 
The Uses of Diversity. _By G. K. Chesterton. Methuen. 


E feel about Mr. Chesterton, this. He is the 
prisoner of his own style. It is a very remark- 
able style, and it has had an unsuspected extent of in- 
fluence. But it has two aspects. In what we regard 
as its essence, it is something of high vitality, torrential 
power of language, fertile originality of ideas. More- 
over, at its very best, in the first chapter of ‘ The 
Napoleon of Notting Hill’ and some of the stories of 
the ‘ Club of Queer Trades,’ it has a quality of humour 
which seems to be without parentage or progeny, some- 
thing which simply enriches life by its own unique 
power. When the temporary incumbent of Chuntsey 
explains the scale of salary for his various impersona- 
tions, ending his explanation, and the story of ‘ The 
Reason of the Vicar’s Visit, with the staccato 
sentence, ‘‘ Colonels are four guineas,’’ the only proper 
tribute is that nothing in that authentic style has been 
written since ‘ The Wrong Box.’ This is supreme 
praise, indeed; but it is our conviction that Mr. Chester- 
ton will be recognised in time at his best, as one of the 
three or four great prose-writers of his generation. 
Unhappily, this style is too often seen in decline, or 
in parody of itself. It tended to be scorched dry by its 
own consuming pace. The ‘ Short History of Eng- 


land ’ has little more than a few arresting phrases to 
commend the tour-de-force; and many of the later 
volumes, both of stories and essays, are trifling and 
mannered. For the public discovered Mr. Chesterton, 
and while they bought his books like buns, they began 
to demand from them some also of the qualities of 
buns. ‘‘ Where are the currants ?’’ was the rueful cry 
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of the literary shopping-public. So currants were 
made by Mr. Chesterton, until the bun achieved its due 
density; and gradually the old, beautiful mastery of 
thought and word evaporated. 

In ‘ The Uses of Diversity ’ we have much in this 
later style, and some reminiscence of the old. The 
literary essays, on Tennyson and George Meredith and 
ane Austen, are the best; ‘ Futurism’ and ‘ Stage 
Costume,’ the average; and we will not mention the 
others. At his worst Mr. Chesterton has the fatal habit 
of doing his thinking on paper; we overhear the mis- 
takes, and the promptings and the vain repetitions, no 
less than the steady creak of the currant-machine, 
working in deference to popular demand. But none 
the less—it is always true of the humorist—he has the 
right to be judged by his best work; we cannot appraise 
a poem, as if it were an exercise, by saying that the 
author got this line ‘‘ right,’ and that other line 
“wrong.’’ And one can well be grateful to him for 
presenting to us even the dilution of his supreme and 
individual qualities. 


THE MILLIONAIRE. 


Autobiography of Andrew Carnegie. 
25s. net. 
HOSE who read the ‘ Life of Joseph Pulitzer,’ the 
blind newspaper king, published a year or two ago, 
may have acquired from it a keen taste for biographies 
of American millionaires. In a sense the career of 


Constable. 


. Andrew Carnegie, with its submerged beginnings, a 


critical opportunity turned to account, and a commer- 
cial monopoly due to hard unscrupulous work, reflects 
what might be called the conventional type of million- 
aire. But its distinction lies in its unique second 
chapter. Carnegie mastered his own qualities, and was 
able to control the instinct of accumulation. He wished 
to distribute what he had amassed, and in his own cele- 
brated phrase, ‘‘ to die a poor man.’’ Before that am- 
bition was realised, the war came; and perhaps the first 
and last impression in this interesting volume is the 
sense that it is already past history, and that the scheme 
of things which it represents can never be repeated. 
Most of all, in his attitude towards Labour and the 
right to strike—problems which claim a chapter of 
abstract discussion, as well as a detailed account of the 
Homestead dispute, when Carnegie’s men were shot 
down by troops—he belongs to the old world. The 
workers must be fairly treated: that was only reason- 
able; but it must be on a contractual basis, and organ- 
isation in the ranks was dangerous. ‘‘ Only the in- 
ferior class,’’ he allows himself to say, ‘‘ as a rule, are 
idle.’’ 

Such views have hardly yet receded to a distance 
sufficient to lend them enchantment, but to the extent 
that their author would no doubt have comé to modify 
them, they do him an injustice in their modern context. 
Moreover, much of the first period is written for the 
transatlantic reader; indeed, some of the fourteenth 
chapter, beginning, ‘‘ when Mr. Kloman had severed 
his connexion with us, there was no hesitation in put- 
ting Mr. Borntraeger in charge of the mills,”’ looks as 
if some sheets of the ‘ Spoon River Anthology ’ had 
been accidentally bound up with the Autobiography. 
It is therefore in the later episodes that the chief in- 
terest is concentrated, the era of cosmopolitan bene- 
faction. But they contain more than that. There 
was always something accidental about the gigantic 
wealth which sprang from whatever Carnegie touched. 
It never masked the simple, almost naive human being 
behind it, or shifted his own capacity for acquiring an 
education which circumstance had withheld in his 


youth. 
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Thus far indeed he was successful. And the know- 
ledge of this must modify the irony of the closing words 
of the book, which conjure us, in the words of another 
journalist, to ‘‘ watch President Wilson.’’ That world 
and those aspirations seem to have tumbled about our 
heads, and what passed for genius is revealed as talent 
at best. This autobiography is none the less valu- 
able for having no literary aim. Readers should, how- 
ever, be aware that there are other documents on 
Carnegie which throw a lurid light on his proceedings. 
a did his best to suppress the ‘ History of the Steel 

rust.’ 

THE ART OF ESCAPING. 


The Tunnellers of Holzminden. By H. G. Durnford. 
Cambridge University Press. 14s. net. 


AR-BOOKS, even during the war, were at a dis- 

count, and very few of them possess more than 
a local or personal interest. But the literature of 
escape is quite another matter. The sensational 
novelist knows this very well; it is the first axiom in 
his book that nothing can give such an intimate thrill 
as the narrative of an escape. Stevenson played varia- 
tions on the theme from ‘ Treasure Island’ to ‘ St. 
Ives.’ And so in the world of fact. Those who out- 
witted the enemy in captivity have written some re- 
markable accounts of how it was done; Messrs. Pyke 
and Falk in their double story of the Ruhleben ad- 
venture, and Mr. Jones in his unique ‘ Road to Endor ’ 
are examples of those who have made fine use of mag- 
nificent stuff. 

Mr. Durnford is as good as the best. A feature of 
his account is that it begins at the beginning. He 
describes in detail how he was captured, instead of 
making the curtain rise in a German prison camp, and 
giving us the impression that we have somehow missed 
the first act. Holzminden was a place of petty 
tyranny, without the grosser forms of German oppres- 


sion. The Commandant himself was half-ludicrous, 
half brutal. It was an atmosphere ripe for the at- 
tempt. 


No less than seventeen escapes, successful or re- 
verse, were made in the first month. This had the 
effect of stiffening the defences and increasing the diffi- 
culty of the tunnellers. For the tunnel was the grand 
venture, the fruit of infinite patience and ingenuity. 
To look at once to the end of the story, fortune smiled 
on the attempt, though not very broadly. Twenty-nine 
of the party extricated themselves through the tunnel 
into a rye field, before the roof collapsed, and it had to 
be abandoned. 

And then suddenly—we are in another prison-camp! . 
We had almost forgotten that Mr. Durnford was not 
one of the escapers. As a postscript he gives us the 
account of his own escape from Stralsund. It is un- 
dramatic, but admirably bold: the game of bluff rather 
than the game of calculation. We congratulate the 
author on a book which people will not be content only 
to borrow; and must reserve our one note of dissatis- 
faction for a price of 14s., which even in these days 
seems an unnecessary infliction. 


MUSIC NOTES 


A NEW YEAR’S SYMPHONY CONCERT.—It was obviously 
by intention that a programme of light, not to say joyous, music 
was compiled to usher in the New Year at Queen’s Hall. The 
unwonted presence of many big girls and boys, whose tastes had 
been nicely provided for, lent quite a holiday atmosphere to a 
Symphony Concert that was for once minus a symphony. With 
the exception of one item, an excerpt from ‘ Tristan and Isolde,’ 
the keynote of optimism was sounded from the outset; and a 
right merry note it was too. We know few cleverer bits of old 
English imitation than Mr. Balfour Gardiner’s dance for the 
Wessex christening party given by Shepherd Fennel and his wife, 
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described by Mr. Hardy in the tale of ‘The Three Strangers.’ 
It may be brief by comparison with the original, which lasted 
** till the hand of the well-kicked clock at the bottom of the room 
had travelled over the circumference of an hour ’’; but it is not 
a whit less exciting, as it ‘* whizzes on with cumulative fury,” 
gathering speed and animation as it goes. Nothing better than 
this could have been found for putting the youngsters in a good 
humour ; while some of them, maybe, were old enough to remem- 
ber ‘ Hansel and Gretel,’ whereof the charming dream pantomime 
of the first act stood bracketed with the Fennel dance. It was 
not nearly so well played, though. It lacked the refinement, the 
smooth legato phrasing of the enharmonic passages for the strings, 
that we have been taught to look for in Humperdinck’s melodious 
strains. There was a roughness here that was fortunately quite 
absent from the ‘ Scheherazade’ suite, which came later ; and we 
can only explain the contrast by one of two things. Either Sir 
Henry Wood had devoted most of the available time at rehearsal 
to Rimsky-Korsakov’s picturesque, but lengthy work (which, of 
course, was heard in the concert room long before it was made 


into a ballet); or the latter was more familiar to his orchestra | 


than the easier, but by no means negligible, selection from ‘ Han- 
sel,’ which really required greater pains to do it full justice. Be 
this as it may, it was the Russian music that pleased the audi- 
ence best. 

Mainly Russian, too, was the second half of the programme— 
Russian of the old-fashioned sort. For Mr. Lamond had to be 
fitted into the New Year’s entertainment, and as nothing heavy 
would have done for the young people, Rubinstein’s concerto in D 
minor was probably as good a choice as could have been made 
from the point of view of tunefulness and brilliancy. For every 
other reason it could well have been spared; and so evidently 
thought the pianist, who dashed his way through it with the 
insouciance of one who returns with little relish to a half-for- 
gotten exercise that belonged to one’s student days. There is 
not so much as half a chance for the intellectual pianist in this 
hackneyed cheval de bataille of the Academy prize-winner, and 
sheer virtuosity is hardly the line that shows us Mr. Lamond 
at his best. Nevertheless, his exuberant audience thoroughly 
enjoyed the performance. Tchaikovsky’s animated ‘ Capriccio 
Italien ’ appropriately completed the instrumental selection. Miss 
Carrie Tubb was the singer of the afternoon, and we liked her 
most in the ‘ Alleluia’ from Bach’s 51st cantata, the florid runs 
and high passages being executed with commendable facility and 
vigour. With the traditions of Handel’s fine air, ‘Lushinghe pid 
care,’ she was ‘obviously not so familiar. Her use of the appog- 
giatura was wrong; the second part of the song ought not to 
have been taken slowly; and, worse than all, the Italian text was 
frequently mispronounced. Miss Tubb was more at home in a 
sense in the scene from ‘ Tristan and Isolde ’ (where the heroine 
tells her story to Brangane), but here again, unluckily, the music 
itself sounded out of keeping with the prevailing atmosphere of 


MAGAZINES 


THE FORTNIGHTLY for this month covers a wide range of 
general interest in addition to its political and economic articles. 
Mr. T. H. S. Escott, on ‘ Lord Beaconsfield’s Surrey Houses,’ 
is pleasantly discursive over the fate of great country houses 
now being converted into hotels like Deepdene. Disraeli was a 
frequent guest there in the time of the Hopes. Albury Park, 
the home of Henry Drummond, was another centre of influence 
in early Victorian days, and Drummond himself was connected 
with the Conservative adoption of Household Suffrage. Sir 
Henry Biron describes the career to Sydney Smith under the title 
of ‘A Victorian Prophet.’ ‘‘ His jokes were sermons and his 
sermons jokes ’’ had some truth in it; he was the incarnation of 
gentlemanly good sense of his time. ‘The Mind of Machiavelli’ 
examines the growth of the popular conceptions of his teaching, 
and contrasts them with his actual recommendations as politician 
and philosopher. Rowland Grey writes on W. D. Howells, the 
last of a great group of American authors, and gives some idea 
of his influence on his time, but undervalues it a little. He was 
a charming personality, especially in his later years. A little 
sketch, ‘ The Book Lover,’ by the Duc de Kichelieu, is in style 
a hybrid of Mr. Mallock and Mr. George Moore. Capt. Usher’s 
‘Monthly Commentary ’ deals with the exchange and with Ire- 
land. A valuable and informing ‘etter from Berlin by Mr. Robert 
Crozier Long deals with the German bureaucracy and the food 
problem as affected by doles. 


BLACKWOOD gives us two Irish stories; an account of Mr. 
Walter B. Harris’s meetings with the famous Raisuli; a notable 
account of the difficulties of Poland and the ‘“‘ little New Coun- 
tries ’ in settling down by Major Lindsay Bashford ; a description 
of the valley of the Tarentaise by Dr. J. H. Bernard, with its 
self-contained colony of mountaineers; the first chapters of the 
narrative -of a journey ‘From the Congo to Uganda’ by Mr. 
Gilbert Bussey, and ‘ Musings without Method,’ in which due 
castigation is dealt to the ‘‘ Gdipus-complex’’ and the other 
obscene fooleries of some psychoanalysts. 


CORNHILL has a very interesting paper on ‘ Whistler v. 
Ruskin’ by Judge Parry. It includes some letters from Ruskin 
to his counsel, one of which puts clearly and shortly the whole 
argument against unfinished work. ‘ Clothed in Cedar’ is an 
attempt to describe the feelings of Mary II. in her lonely last 
days. Mr. Walter Jerrold identifies Borrow’s ‘ Joseph Sell’ as 


the ‘ Tales of the Wild and the Wonderful’ published in 1825. 
‘The Tillotson Banquet,’ by Mr. A. Huxley, is a good piece of 
work, the ‘ Recollections of Frederick Locker-Lampson ’ are just 
a little too spread out. 


An exceptionally good number. 


8 January ige; 
THE LONDON MERCURY has, as usual, a number of Verses 
under the heading Poetry. How ‘Is theirs, by national luck 
impulsive, terse’? can be verse or poetry requires explanation, 
Or, to take another copy of verses, ‘‘ Pull the blinds, draw each 
voluminous curtain, Till the room is full of gloom and of the 
uncertain.’’ There is one of Miss Mansfield’s unhuman surveys 
of the weakness of human beings; a friendly chat upon ‘ The 
Baroque’ by Mr R. Mortimer; a translation from Tchekhoy’s 
notebook,—we prefer Butler’s;.and a review by Mr. Shanks of 
‘ The Life of Goethe.’ This month’s Bibliography is that of Sir 
Gilbert Murray. Among the ‘ Chronicles’ we would call special 
attention to Mr. A. R. Powys on Architecture. Some intelligenc 
and independent criticism on London architecture will be of great 
value. r. Marett writes the Chronicle of Anthropology to the 
joy of his readers. - There are letters from France and Italy. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW has an article by an Australian 
Roman Catholic on Archbishop Mannix and his activities, the 
tendency of which may be gathered from its title, ‘A Mad D 
from Maynooth.’ It seems adequately supported by documents, 
The Rev C. Haldon writes on ‘ The Author of Rule Britannia’: 
Mr H. W. Wilson on ‘ The Blunders of the German Staff-“Super- 
men ”’ at Work,’ and Sir Ian Malcolm on ‘ Paris in 1920.’ Mr. 
Sale writes amusingly of adventures ‘ On the Fringe of a Great 
Retreat,’ and there are the usual political articles. 


LA REVUE DE GENEVE contains in the December number 
an important article by Sig. Benedetto Croce on the Purgatory of 
Dante, and the first chapters of a translation of Fread’s hand- 
book, under the title of ‘ Origin and Development of Pychoanaly- 
sis.” The National Chronicles are peculiarly interesting this 
month—Germany, France, and Switzerland, the last a summary 
of the history of Geneva. : 


THE MERCURE DE FRANCE has begun a new story by M. , 
Louis Dumur, author of ‘ Nach Paris,’ entitled ‘Le Boucher de 
Verdun.’ .M.Jean Maxe writes on the world-propaganda of Bol- 
shevism, and M. Delebecque on the romance of adventure in the 
work of Stevenson. 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES is publishing Mrs. Whar- 
con’s ‘Age of Innocence,’ and in the current number M. Lobuis Gil- 
lot reviews Mrs. Asquith with some wonder and amusement. Other 
contributors are MM. Maurice Barrés, René Bazin, Brieux, 
Doumic, Beaunier, and Ernest Daudet. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


OF FINER CLAY, by Hylda Rhodes (John Long, 7s. net). 
The scene of this tale is laid in a moorland parish, and the interest 
centres mainly round a half crazy, half criminal collector of idols. 
There is a hint of some supernatural agency lurking behind these 
horrible images of wood and stone; but on che whole their part 
in the action can be explained on simply natural grounds. We 
have also a love affair between a gipsy girl and a man socially 
her superior, which does not at first run smooth but ends happily, 
and various other themes of mildly entertaining quality. 


THE POCKET GUIDE TO THE CHESS OPENINGS, by 
R. C. Griffith and J. H. White (Bell, 3s. 6d. net) is a handy 
booklet, which includes an Introduction of some length as well 
as details of the various openings up to ten moves. Any average 
player can improve his game considerably by studying these. 
The type of amateur who says the openings are all nonsense, 
and that he can do better out of his own head is familiar to us. 
But neither his play nor his sense of logic impresses us. The 
hoarded wisdom of centuries concerning the best moves is not 
negligible, and ic tends to a good contest later. There is little 
pleasure in gaining a marked advantage in a few moves. The 
more adventurous openings such as the Danish afford plenty of 
fun to the amateur, who can take risks on which the professional 
will not venture. The Vienna opening is excellent for a lively 
game, and is litrle known among ordinary players. In the Note 
on the ‘Value of Pieces’ something might have been said about 
the comparative usefulness of a Knight or Bishop alone at the 
end. The little book is admirably equipped for its purpose, and 
we wish it success. 


A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
that grows in value. 
wy not give your son er daughter a “British Dominions” 
as a New Year's gift, and encourage 


Particulars will be sent post free explaining how.you can 
confer = benefit on your son or daughter at a little cost to 


BRITISHES. DOMINIONS 


Life Department: 32, Moorgate Street. E.C.2. 
Head Office: Royal Exchange Avenue, E.C.3. 


ASSETS EXCEED £19,000,000 
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_The Saturday Review 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Essays AND BELLES-LETTREs. 
Reign of Patti. By Herman Klein: 21s. net. 
SocioLocy. 
In Search of a Peaceful World. By Sir Charles Macara, Man- 
chester, Sherrat and Hughes: 6s. net. 
Labour as an International Problem. Edited by E. J. Solano. 


Macmillan ; 18s. net. : 

New Era in Education, The. Edited by Ernest Young. Philip : 
. 6d. net. 

Wealth and Work. By George W. Gough. Philip: 3s. 6d. net. 


POETRY. 
Double Realm, The. By R. H. Forster. Erskine Macdonald. 
MacLehose: 6s. 6d. 


Occasional Verse. By A. Stodart-Walker. 


> By Vikmali Dass. Erskine Macdonald. 


ne 
f a Sudra. 
fener Noble Dead. By E. J. Watson. Simpkin Marshall : 


Js. 9d. net. 
To the Living Dead, and other Poems. By Elsie Paterson Cran- 
mer. Daniel. 
FIcTION. 
The Black Blanket. By Maxwell Laurie. Werner Laurie: 
. 6d. net. 
is Crest Accident. By-Ben Ames Williams. Mills and Boon: 
8s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. ; 
“Calling” at Auction Bridge. By J. W. F. Gillies. Routledge : 
. 6d. net. 
Be Italian Literature. Vol. II. By E. Grillo. Blackie: 


10s 6d. net. 

Foundations of Chemical Theory, The. 
Blackie: 12s. 6d. net. — 
Green Ring, The. A Play in Four Acts. Translated from the 

Russian of Zinaida Hippius. By S. S. Keteliansky. Daniel.’ 
Law of Love, The. By C. R. Stewart. Kegan Paul: 4s. 6d. net. 
Rhythm, Music, and Education. By Emile Jaques-Dalcroze. 

Chatto and Windus: lds. net. 

South African Mammals. By Alwin Haagner. Witherby: 20s. 


S. SMITH & SONS 
(MOTOR ACCESSORIES), LTD. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRY. 


PRESIDING at the sixth annual general meeting of S. Smith and 
Sons (Motor Accessories), Ltd., held on the 31st ult., Mr. C. P. 
Newman said he thought that the result of last year’s trading 
called for some measure of congratulation in view of the difficul- 
ties which had been experienced. The profits had been seriously 
affected by strikes and labour unrest generally, but the expecta- 
tions of the board had been fulfilled, and had it not been for the 
strike at the Cricklewood works the profits available for dividends 


By R. M. Caven. 


. would have been very considerably in excess of the sum now 


shown. The Board were satisfied that the Company possessed 
one of the most modern and best equipped factories within some 
miles of London, and they believed that the Company could 
compete with any factory in the world, both from the point of 
view of economy and quality. With regard to the outlook, he 
was glad to say that day there was no difficulty with labour. 


' Many people were going about who foretold the absolute failure 


of the motor trade. But during the five months which had 
elapsed since the end of the financial year the turnover had 
exceeded by 50 per cent. the turnover for the corresponding five 
months of the last financial year... . In July last their figures 
for turnover were extremely large, and he estimated they were 
then making a profit of £20,000 per month. In August there 
was a slackening in the demand, and sihce then undoubtedly 
the demand which had been foreshadowed had not been realised. 
It seemed to him that the falling off was the economic result which 
must follow as a consequence of a great war, coupled with exces- 
sive taxation, which was higher than that imposed upon any 
other community in the world to-day. It was a matter of specu- 


‘lation to put your finger on the first cause of the present trade 


depression, but thoise matters had a way of righting themselves 
when competent business men put forth their best energies to 


overcome the difficulties as they presented themselves. The | 


Directors had budgeted for sales of £175,000 per month for the 
three months ending November—a total over that period of 
£525,000—and when he told them that so sudden was the depres. 
sion in the motor trade that their accual deliveries were £180,000 
for the whole of that period it would be realised that the Com- 
pany was left with a very heavy stock, which had to be financed, 
and the Board had no alternative but to seek further temporary 
facilities from the bankers. The shareholders were now asked 
to give their consent to an issue of a sum not exceeding £600,000 
in first mortgage debentures. Although the times were anxious 
and there were difficulties to overcome, the Board were convinced 
that with judicious handling the general position of the trade 
would shortly be righted. 


The report was unanimously adopted, and a resolution provid- 
ing for the issue of debentures was approved. ; 


_MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Barrie’s Quality 
Street, Edit. De Luxe, illus. by Hugh Thomson, 30s. ; Carmen, 
illus. by Rene Bull, Edit. De Luxe, 30s.; Rupert Brookes’ John 
Webster and the Elizabethan Drama, 7s. 6d.; Boccaccio’s De- 
cameron, coloured piates, large paper, 25s.; Doré Gallery, 12s. ; 
Caw’s Scottish Painting, Past and Present, 2ls.; Warner’s 
Imperial Cricket, £2 5s. Od.; Beardsley Early and Later Works, 
2 vols., £2 10s. Od.; Bell’s Shakespeare, 1785, illustrated, 12 
12 vols., calf, 35s.; Hoppé’s Studies from the Russian 
Ballet, 15 beautiful Studies, 6s., pub. 21s.; Thornton's Ameri- 
canisms; An American Glossary, 2 vols., 7s. 6d., pub. 30s. 
1912; Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s.; 
Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine set, £10 10s.; 19 Early 
Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s.; Aubrey 
Beardsley, by Arthur Symons, large paper copy, 1905, £2 2s.— 
Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want 
a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. Send e 
a list of books you will exchange for others. Epwarp Bakar’s 
Great Booksuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


$6 PEAKING IN PUBLIC: HOW TO ACQUIRE 
FLUENCY,” 2nd Ed., 4s .net, by CHARLES SEY- 
MOUR (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., London).—For book 
list or Terms for PRIVATE LESSONS in Elocution, Voice Pro- 
- duction, Vocabulary, Lecturing, Reading, Reciting, address Mr. 
CHAS. SEYMOUR, 446, Strand (Charing Cross), London. 


other work if required, Shorthand Typewriting. Could pre- 

pare boy for school. Care of country house. Moderate salary. 
Retired officer’s daughter, experienced. Write R., Box, 1921, 
Willing’s, 33, Knightsbridge, $.W.1. 


S ECRETARY (Lady) requires Post in country together with 


TRAVEL and ADVENTURE—————— 
“FIFTY YEARS OF TRAVEL BY LAND, WATER & AIR.” 


By F. HEDGES BUTLER. ‘A book to set the stay-at-home 
Englishman's mouth watering."’—Evening Standard. With 89 Illustrations 


PRICE 21/- 
Obtainable at all Libraries and Booksellers. 


Published by T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, Londo, 


THE EPIC OF LONDON 


ROWBOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER 
Depicting London at present and LONDON IN THE YEAR 4,000. 


The Ruins of Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral, The Barbarism 
of the Inhabitants, Lions prowling over the ruins of the Great City. 


2s. 6d. Net 


FOYLE, 121 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 


CORRUGATED STEEL SHELTERS, 12 ft. 9 in. by 
100 5 ft. 3 in., 3 ft. 6 in. high, with bolts and nuts for 

erection; only £3 10s. Od. each, on rails, Silvertown.— 
Full particulars from Thos. W. Ward, Ltd., Silvertown, Lon- 
don, E.C. 


MUSIC. 


AZQOLIAN HALL. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT at 8.15. 

FIRST APPEARANCE IN ENGLAND OF BETTINO 
APPELLI - THE ITALIAN TENOR. 
Assisted by GIOVANNI BARBIROLLI (Solo ’Cello). 

At the Piano . ‘ BERKELEY MASON. 

Tickets, 8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., and 3s. 
IBBS and TILLETT, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. 


Mayfair 4156. 


The Setanday Review 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(PAYABLE IM ADVANGE) 


Post Fras: 
At Home and Abroad 
; One Year : £1 10 4 
Half Year : 2 


9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 2. 
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36 
SPORT 


Australia in general, and Collins in particular, had 
all the luck in the Second Test Match. England, on 
the other hand, had most of the misfortune. It was 
extremely lucky,: from the Australian point of view, 
that rain came down and spoilt the wicket in the middle 
of the English first innings. Australia also had good luck 
in again winning the toss. As for Collins, he was 
twice missed before he had scored, and then went on 
to make sixty; and, if we remember aright, he had 
equal good fortune in his first Test Match. Against 
England there was the rain, already mentioned, and the 
absence through illness of Hearne. So far, the gods 
have not been with us. 


But ill-fortune was not responsible for England’s 
overwhelming defeat. Missed catches are bad play, 
not bad luck, and against such a powerful all-round 
team there is no room for mistakes. Much of the lack 
of success may be due to Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglas’s 
captaincy, which does not seem to have been over- 
brilliant. He needs to be more far-seeing, and less 
inclined to pin his faith on two or three bowlers, one 
of whom is himself. We observe, too, that he has been 
expressing adverse opinions more than once on the 
umpire’s decision. The captain of a national team 
should have learnt to keep his views on such matters to 
himself. There will doubtless be changes before the 
next match. Mr. Fender should be included, and Rus- 
sell should be retained as a sound batsman. Rhodes 
might well go, since he is no better a bowler than 
Woolley, and has not latterly achieved much success 
as a batsman. Waddington certainly ought to be 
given another trial; it is ridiculous to exclude a man 
because he did not happen to ‘‘ come off ’’ in his first 
Test. 


Australia lost the Davis Cup to her American chal- 
lengers, who won handsomely. Messrs. Brookes and 
Patterson neither collectively nor individually obtained 
a match, nor came anywhere near doing so. On this 
form we think it probable that the brilliant Mr. J. C. 
Parke and the dogged Major A. R. F. Kingscote would 
defeat the Australian pair in a similar contest. The 
outstanding feature of Australian performance this 
year, both here and at home, has been the failure of 
Mr. Patterson. He went down dismally to Mr. Tilden 
at Wimbledon, and was nothing less than outclassed 
by Mr. Johnston at Auckland. His great weakness is 
his back-hand, which, of course, his opponents feed 
unrelentingly. 


But in his last matches he seems to have failed all 
round. It is not so much that he has got worse as 
that he never was any better. He won the Champion- 
ship in the first meeting after the war, when there was 
no serious American opposition, and Mr. Parke was not 
playing. We do not wish to minimise his feat; but we 
think his reputation largely rests upon the ignorant 
praise of the press. The public learned to expect too 
much of him. Every year, according to the cheap 
press, the quality of the play at Wimbledon is better 
than ever before. We regard it as doubtful, however, 
whether any modern player—bar the American pair— 
is as good all round as the Dohertys. The only side 
of the game which has improved since their day is the 
service. This is particularly noticeable among lady 
players. 


The XV. chosen to represent England against Wales 
is as good a selection as could have been made. This 
year, that is saying a good deal. The forwards are not 
collectively as clever as they might be, but each has his 
individual merits. It is the behinds who supply the 


brilliancy and who are much better than usual. Davies 
and Kershaw are together second to no other pair, and 
Cumberlege at back can be very good, and has con- 
siderable initiative. 


Mr. Smallwood, whose soundness 
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we were urging the other day, has been chosen to play 
on the wing. Mr. Saxon has now recovered from his 
injuries and will form a good understudy for that Posi- 
tion. He is fast and capable of brilliant work. Cam- 
bridge had reason to regret his absence in the Varsity 
match. Altogether we shall expect much of the 
English team. 


But if England is good, Wales may well be better 
Mr. Kershaw will find it difficult to check the enterprise 
of J. Wetter at half-back. The Welsh forwards have 
an unequalled reputation for speed, and there js 
an abundance of clever backs. The team is by no 
means a replica. of Newport, which beats most sides 
and supplies England with players. The latest trial 
has produced a new star in J. Ring, of Aberavon, who 
is added to the list of three-quarters. One of the 


selected centres will have to be dropped when the Eng- 


lish side is met at Twickenham. 


There are lately to be perceived indications of a 
‘* market ’’ in the Derby, and this is a matter of some 
interest even to those who have no intention of dealing 
in it, for the race is a frequent theme of conversation. 
No subject in connexion with sport appeals so strongly 
alike to the classes and the masses. The Derby this 
year is recognised as what is called exceptionally 
‘‘ open.’’ Twelve months ago indiscreet people at this 
period were accepting odds of anything over 2 to 1 
against Tetratema, chancing the risk, which proved to 
be so well founded, that the colt would not stay the 
course. At present Sir H. Bird’s Monarch and Mr. 
J. B. Joel’s Humorist stand both at 8 to 1, Mr. Whin- 
eray’s Leighton threatens their position, and names 
likely to be heard much of are those of Sir James 
Buchanan’s Alan Breck, Lord Londonderry’s Pole- 
march, Mr. J. White’s Granely and Lord Glanely’s 
Westward Ho! If soft ground could be guaranteed 
on the 1st of June, Lemonora would probably be in- 
cluded; as a rule, however, the turf is baked hard at 
Epsom on the Derby day and it is understood that this 
will not suit Mr. Joseph Watson’s colt. 


That betting is rife to a greater extent than ever 
seems to be proved by the fact that whereas Tatter- 
sall’s Committee, the body appointed to settie disputed 
wagers, was formerly accustomed to meet one after- 
noon in the month, it is stated that it now meets four 
days, morning as well as afternoon. At each session 
some five and twenty cases, rather more than fewer, 
are disposed of, not all, however, disputes; for often 
the creditor’s request is that pressure may be applied 
for the recovery of an admitted debt. The Committee 
then, after ascertaining as nearly as possible what sre 
the debtor’s means, makes an order for immediate or 
postponed payment, the penalty for disobedience being 
a report to the Stewards of the Jockey Club, and the 
delinquent is automatically warned off the Turf, a 
sentence which includes various unpleasant disabilities. 
It thus appears that though the Jockey Club announces 
in the Rules that it ‘‘ takes no cognizance of betting,”’ 
it acts upon the reports of the Committee and exercises 
its powers. 


Inman is making a good show in his billiard match 
of 16,000 up against Smith, the present champion. He 
is particularly skilful in leaving a position from which 
it is difficult to score, which is an important point. The 
game is not so much won by brilliant breaks, of which 
the newspapers make much, as by an average of 
decent performances on the table. The player whose 
average is 10 for a break is well above most amateur 
performers. As we write, Inman has scored a useful, 
but not decisive lead against Smith, and it is pretty 
clear that there is little to choose between these two 
and Falkiner. The long supremacy enjoyed by John 
Roberts is a thing of the past. Stevenson of recent 
years was as fine an artist with the cue as any man, 
but he was overloaded with the artist’s temperament, 
and temperament counts for a good deal in the long 
strain of a professional match. 
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8 January 192! 
--BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO 


Tue EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL Meetinc of British American Tobacco 
Co., Ltd., was held on December 30th at the offices of the Com- 

ny, Westminster House 7, Millbank, S.W.1, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Joseph Hood, M.P., one of the Deputy-Chairmen. 

The Chairman said: With your approval we will take the 
Notice convening the Meeting and the Report of the Directors 
and Accounts which have been circulated, as read, and the Secre- 
tary will now read the Auditor’s certificate. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. M. Rickards, F.C.1.S.) accordingly read 
the certificate of Sir William Plender, G.B.E. -of Deloitte, Plen- 

der, Griffiths & Co., Chartered Accountant, appended to the 

ounts. 

The Chairman: Since we last met Mr. Hallward, one of the 
Members of the Board, has unfortunately had to resign on 
account of ill-health. The Directors extremely regret the cause 
of his resignation and hope that the rest will prove beneficial and 
that he will be restored to health. 

Another Director, Mr J. A. Thomas, who had charge of our 
business in China for a number of years past and has rendered 
very valuable services to the Company, has taken the opportunity 
of the formation of British-American Tobacco Co. (China), Ltd., 
to resign his Directorship of this Company, and we wish him 
every success in the banking business into which he has entered. 

The Directors have filled the vacancies by the election of Mr. 
Harry Herbert Neale, the Chief Accountant, and Mr. William 
Francis Alexander, who will come up for re-election at a later 
stage of the meeting. 

Last year when we had the pleasure of meeting the share- 
holders we had not resumed the occupation of the offices vacated 
by the Ministry of Pensions, but we are glad to welcome the 
shareholders here again for our Annual Meeting to-day. 

As you are aware, it is usual at our Annual Meeting to go 
through the various items in the Balance Sheet and make some 
comments thereon. 

Taking the assets side of the Balance Sheet first, you will 
observe that the item—Real Estate and Buildings at cost less 
provision for amortisation of leaseholds £541,986 6s. 2d.—shows 
an increase of £566,538. The greater part of this increase is due 
to extensions to our Liverpool factory and the purchase of 
adjoining land. Whilst we have also purchased land at South- 
ampton for the erection of an additional factory, yet we have 
reluctantly come to the conclusion, owing to conditions as to 
building, thac it is not an opportune time to start the erection 
of a factory. 

Plant, Machinery, Furniture and Fittings at cost or under, 
£419,500 15s., shows a decrease of £40,853, which.is more than 
accounted for by the disposal of a factory in New York which we 
have sold. On the other hand, the machinery at our Norfolk, 
Virginia, Branch, shows a material increase, but, on the whole, 
the item is reduced by the amount I have mentioned. 

Goodwill, Trade Marks and Patents stands at the same figure 
as last year, viz., £505,114 18s. 6d. We have come to the con- 
clusion that this is not a fitting time to further decrease this 
item. 

Loans to and Current Account with Associated Companies, 
47,194,957 12s. 2d., shows an increase of £1,127,433. This 
again is due to increased supplies to the Associated Companies 
and the replenishments of their stocks which had been depleted, 
together with additional advances to them. It is also to some 
extent due to the postponement of remittances owing to the 
adverse rate of exchange. 

Investments in sAsociated Companies, £11,356,132 1s. 11d., is 
also up by £:2,664,432. This is the largest item on the assets 
side, and the increase represents additional investments in Asso- 
ciated Companies 

Other Investments, £607,922, is increased by £453,813, due 
to investments in War Bonds. 

Stocks of Leaf, Manufactured Goods and Materials at cost 
or under, £°7,021,185 3s. 6d., shows a reduction of £1,176,308. 
We have hitherto carried in our stocks of leaf, manufactured 
goods and materials at cost or under, but for some years past, 
as you will readily understand with rising prices, cost or under 
has been lower than the market value. As you will probably 
have seen from the newspapers, there has recently been a material 
reduction in the price of raw leaf. The auction sales in America 
begin about August and continue until the end of the year. Our 
Balance Sheet, of course, is as of the 30th September last, and 
we have taken in stocks this year at market value as at that 
date, which is a continuance of our policy of carrying them in 
at the lower figure of the two. In this case the market value is 
less than cost by a substantial amount. 

Sundry Debtors (less provision for Doubtful Debts) and Debit 
Balances £ 2,531,176 10s. 3d. is reduced as compared with last 
year by £241,538 because as at the date of the Balance Sheet 
less money was owing to us. 

_Cash at Bankers and in Transit, the last item on the assets 
side, £2,856,119 12s. 7d., shows a decrease of £1,280,854. 
The explanation of this reduction is that we had less funds in 
hand, and it is reflected on the other side in che items of 
Creditors and Credit balance, where there is a decrease of out- 
standing liabilities. 

Turning to the liabilities side of the Balance Sheet, the issued 
capital of 4,500,000 Preference Shares remains the same, but the 
issue of Ordinary Shares has increased from 8,501,911 to 
16,002,523. You will remember that in April last we made an 
issue at par of one share in two, and in respect of that issue 

4,264,484 shares were taken up by the Ordinary Shareholders 
up to the 30th September. In addition 21,500 shares had been 
issued to certain Directors in January last, in pursuance of the 
authority given by the Articles. of Association and the resolutions 
of the shareholders, of the 19th May, 1919, out of the 34,704 
then authorised. 
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Beyond that there were issued 17,582 shares in response to 
— acceptances of the offer of one in three made in June, 

It will also be within your recollection that in July last we made 
a further issue to the Ordinary Shareholders of one share in four 
in respect of which 3,197,096 shares had been accepted and issued 
up to September 30th last. 

The item of Creditors and Credit Balances is reduced from 
£9,918,597 to £5,678,938, a very substantial reduction. This is 
mainly accounted for by the reduction of Cash at Bankers and 
in transit on the other side of the account, to which I have re. 
ferred, and to the adjustment of our liability in respect of Excess 
Profits Duty to the date of the Balance Sheet. 

The increase in Reserves for Buildings, Machinery, and Mate- 
rials, £630,164 12s. 11d., is due to the ordinary provisions under 
this heading. The item is strengthened to the extent of £87,342. 

Premium on Ordinary Shares issued, £391,039, shows an 
increase of £23,375. Of that amount £21,500 was received as 
the premium on that number of shares from Directors, to whom 
they were allotted in pursuance of the authority given on May 
19th, 1919, and £1,875 was received as the difference between the 
42 per share received by the Company on issue and the amount 
realised on the surrender by Mr. Hallward of certain shares 
allotted to him under his agreement which became saleable on his 
resignation and were sold for the benefit of the Company. 

Provision for the redemption of coupons, £55,834 6s., shows a 
small reduction of £4,882. 

Special Reserve, £1,198,727 4s., shows an increase of 
£41,739 17s., due almost entirely to a sum realised in respect of 
the liquidation of some shares in excess of the amount standing 
on our books. 

General Reserve to provide against possible losses arising from 
the war, 41,500,000. As I mentioned at the meeting last year, 
With the consent of the Government we sold shortly after the 
war commenced our shares in German companies and loans to 
those companies and officials connected with them. The greater 
part of our claims resolve themselves into two categories (1) 
Loans and current accounts and (2) Shares in the German Com- 
panies. The amounts of the loans and current accounts have now 
been agreed and we expect to receive shortly a sum approximately 
amounting to £1,280,000, which includes interest on the amount 
up to the date of payment—payable under the contract we made. 
So soon as this substantial amount is received, it will be unneces- 
sary co maintain this General Reserve at the figure at which it 
stands in our Balance Sheet, but that is a matter which will have 
to be dealt with next year. Payment for the amount (roughly 
over five million marks) of the claim owing to us for the sale 
of the shares in German companies has yet to be completed. We 
hope that will be done at an early date. 

That brings me to the last item, viz., the Profic and Loss 
Account. You will remember that last year we carried forward 
a balance of £4,912,783 12s. 1d., out of which we paid a final 
dividend of 6 per cent., amounting to £512,421 19s. 2d., which 
left us with a disposable balance of £ 4,400,311 12s. 1ld. In 
May last the Directors purchased the 641,000 shares of the 
Garland Steamship Corporation at a cost of 1,900,000 dols., 
equal to £475,437 19s. Od., and in pursuance of Extraordinary 
Resolutions of the shareholders of 10th May last, this sum was 
written off and the shares of Garland Steamship Corporation 
distributed amongst the Ordinary shareholders. 

In addition, the shareholders decided to capitalise £3,202,853 
or such other sum as might be necessary to give one share in four 
out of the undivided profits of the Company and to apply the 
sum in making payment in full at par for Ordinary shares which 
were to be allotted to and distributed rateably among the holders 
of Ordinary shares in proportion to their holdings so that each 
holder of Ordinary shares would receive one new share in respect 
of every four Ordinary shares held by him and fractional certi- 
ficates in respect of any shares less than four. In pursuance of 
that resolution the Directors allotted up to September 30th 
3,197,096 shares at par, which amount is deducted from the dis- 
posable balance, leaving £727,777 13s. 11d. It would perhaps be 
as well if I explained that the whole of the holders of share 
warrants to bearer have not yet presented their coupons, and 
there was as at September 30th a contingent liability to issue 
3,410 further Ordinary shares. Since that date coupons have 
been lodged and some of the 3,410 shares have been allotted. 

To the £727,777 13s. 11d. the direct profits and dividends for 
the year, after deducting all charges and expenses for manage- 
ment and providing for Income Tax and Corporation Profit Tax 
and adjusting the liability in respect of Excess Profits Duty will 
have to be added, amounting to £4,879,177 3s. 3d., less Prefer- 
ence dividend of £225,000 and the four interim dividends amount- 
ing to £2,305,086 4s 3d., which leaves a disposable balance of 
£3,076,868 12s. 11d., ouc of which the Directors recommend 
the distribution on January 10th next of a final dividend (free 
of British Income Tax) on the issued Ordinary shares of 9 per 
cent., amounting to £1,440,405 14s. 5d., leaving £1,636,462 
18s. 6d. to be carried forward. 

This final dividend of 9 per cent. will make 30 per cent. for the 
year upon che Ordinary shares which were in existence a year 
ago, and upon the others which have been issued since, the 
amount, of course, varies with the date of their actual issue. 

I now formerly beg to move the adoption of the Repore and 
Balance Sheet for the year ended September 30th, 1920, inelud- 
ing the payment on the 10th January next of a final dividend of 
9 per cent. upon the issued Ordinary shares (free of British 
Income Tax). I have declared for the year 1920-1921 an interim 
dividend of 4 per cent. (free of British Income Tax) als opayable 
on January 10th, so that the shareholders will receive on that 
date 13 per cent. 

. Sir Hugh Cunliffe-Owen, Bart., seconded the motion, which 
was agreed to unanimously without discussion. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman terminated the proseedings. 
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The List of Applications for purchase will close on or 


before 17th January, 1921. 


CUNARD 


STEAM SHIP COMPANY Ltd. 


OFFER FOR SALE OF 


£4,000,000 7% Mortgage Debenture Stock 
at £90% 


Minimum yield on purchase price (including 
redemption) £8%. 


The whole of the issue will be redeemed on 

ist Aug., 1941 at par; but the Cunard Com- 

pany reserve the right, on giving six months’ 

notice at any time after 1st January, 1926, to 

pay off all or any part of the issue at any time 

prior to that date by drawings at par, or by 
purchase in the market. 


Offers for sale and Forms of Application can be obtained from 


Mersey Investment Trust, Ltd., and B. S. T., 
Ltd., 3, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 and 
51, North John Street, Liverpool; Bank of 
Liverpool and Martins, Limited, Liverpool, 
and Branches: Barclays Bank, Limited, 
Lombard Street, E.C.3, and Branches; Lon- 
don Joint City and Midland Bank, Limited, 
Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.3. 


The application form attached to any news- 
paper advertisement may be used. 


S. J. PHILLIPS, 
113, New Bond Street, 
London, W.L 
OLD ENGLISH SILVER 
OLD FORBIGN SILVER 

of every Country. 


OLD MINIATURES 
and 
SNUFF BOXES. 


FINE 


SECOND-HAND PEARLS 
and 
“JEWELS. 


Collections, or single articles, bought or valued. 


Telephone: MAMPAIR @61 and 6262. 
‘Felegragh: BUCLASE, WESDO, LONDON. 


The Saturday Review 


THE CITY 


REMARKABLE outburst of optimism has dis- 

tinguished the beginning of the New Year 

in striking contrast with the gloom and 
depression which marked the closing weeks of 
1920. After all, there is much in the outlook 
that is far from discouraging. One half the world 
has goods to supply of which the other half is in urgent 
need. That is the basic fact to bear in mind. The 
question of finance cannot indefinitely hold up the re- 
sumption of trade. There is a solution, and necessity 
will point the way. It is a question of credit and con- 
fidence. If another country cannot pay for our manu- 
factured goods in cash, it may be able to do so in kind, 
If it be at present in a destitute condition, there is such 
a thing as extended credit. At all costs, the wheels of 
commerce must be restarted, and if some initial sacri- 
fices and risks are involved, we must not hesitate to 
incur them. One of the greatest handicaps to progres- 
sive development is the difficulty experienced in cutti 
adrift from pre-war customs and traditions. The 
world is changed, and some of our most cherished be- 
liefs will have to go by the board. We have the repu- 
tation of being an adaptable race. Let us live up to it. 


In view of the enormous depreciation that has oc- 
curred in practically all commodities and seturities, it 
is matter for congratulation that the amount of financial 
trouble to come to light has been comparatively small. 
There may be a few lame about; but if, as many be- 
lieve, the worst of the depression is over, confidence 
will be quickly restored. A very great help at this 
juncture would be afforded by a reduction in the Bank 
Rate. In the Money Market the view seems to be that 
a reduction will not be forthcoming until the spring. 
But in the absence of any untoward developments in 
the financial world, a lower rate may be seen within a 
few weeks. A reduction just now would have a very 
potent influence on finance and industry. 


The improved sentiment in evidence in the Industrial 
Share Group is no doubt partly due to optimistic antici- 
pations as to the Bank Rate. The conviction also that 
the end of the fiscal year will coincide with the demise 
of E.P.D. has been another helpful influence. On the 
other hand, the failpre of the Government to announce 
its intentions with regard to this impost, suggests at 
least that no alternative has yet been found. An extra 
death duty has been mentioned as a likely substitute. 
It would certainly not be less popular than the tax it 
supplanted. 


A very high average return is obtainable frem quite ._ 


respectable securities in these days, though the investor 
who looks for absolute safety cannot expect much more 
than 6%. War Loan Fives, allowing for redemption, 
show about 63%, and the yield on this stake may be 
regarded as the standard for the rest of the list. The 
fact that War Loan Fives are available for death duty 
payments at their issue price of 95, gives them an ad- 
ditional attraction. This feature is still more pro- 
nounced in Victory Bonds, which are available at 1oo. 
The current yield, however, is small, and the chance 
of participating in drawings is not worth much. 


Those who like a speculative flavour in their invest- 
ments, will find plenty of opportunities in the Foreign 
Market. Chinese 44% 1898 bonds look especially at- 
trative. They are quite a good security with a lien 
on the Maritime Customs. They give a running yield 
of about 734%, and the chance of participating in the 
annual drawings which take place this month is dis- 
tictly good, the outstanding amount of the loan being 
only £11,816,675 out of an _ original total of 
£16,000,000._ Argentines are proving popular, and 
Japanese Government, and Municipal bonds are being 
bought at the lower levels to which they were reduced 
by the naval armaments scare. Investors are shy of 
Brazilian things, pending the result of the negotiations 
for a loan in the United States. The redemption of 
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the Brazilian loans is not due to begin until 1927, and 
owing to the slump in coffee and rubber, the Republic 
is passing through a tight corner. Still the yield of 
10% offered by the Funding loan of 1914 is not to be 
despised. It has a second charge on the customs, and 
next to the old Funding may be considered the best of 


the bunch. 


Rubber shares have cut a prominent figure in the 

neral market rally. It seems rather ungracious to 
talk of sentiment in connection with the recovery, but 
we can hardly look for a sustained rise until the quan- 
tity of rubber going into consumption compares more 
favourably with the amount imported. Last week a 
further 1,200 tons were added to the London stocks, 
which are now more than double those of a year ago. 
But patience is necessary. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the output restriction will soon begin to tell. The 
yield of rubber from the plantations is always at its 
jowest in the months of February, March, and April, 
and a few months hence a striking falling off in ship- 
ments should be witnessed. 


The sold-out condition of the Share Market has ren- 
dered it remarkably responsive to the improved de- 
mand. No doubt a good many of the dealers have 
been caught short, and their repurchases have assisted 
the rise. All the leading counters have made a sub- 
stantial recovery. Anglo Dutch plantations, which 
probably has well over a million sterling in cash re- 
sources, has been much in evidence, and after dipping 
below par has re-established itself at a substantial 
premium. Rubber Trusts also, after falling to a sub- 
stantial discount, have rallied to well over par. Sub- 
stantial gains have also been made by shares which are 
regarded less as counters, and more as investment is- 
sues. Investors will be well-advised at this juncture to 
confine their attention to companies having ample cash 
resources. 


Interest in the Oil Share Market has been mainly 
centred in Mexican Eagle. There is method in this. 
The investor can see his way in this company to an ex- 
tent that is quite foreign to Oil shares in general. The 
financial year of the company ends June 3oth, and for 
the first five months the shipments of oil amount to 
9,985,698 barrels, contrasting with 5,602,784 barrels 
for the corresponding period of the previous year. The 
shipments in November last amounted to 2,456,859 
barrels against 907,400 barrels in November, 1919. 
These are the figures on which the profits for the cur- 
rent year will be based, and it will be seen that they 
admit of a considerably better dividend even on the in- 
creased capital. The evidence is that the company can 
earn 100% with comparative ease and a total distribu- 
tion of 75% for 1920-21 is commonly anticipated. If 
these estimates are anywhere near the mark, and they 
are generally accepted in well-informed quarters, the 
shares can be bought with confidence at the present 
price, and held for 10. 


Among industrial issues Dunlops have remained very 
much in the lime-light. The course of prices has been 
erratic with a weaker tendency. An official circular de- 
tailing the present state of affairs in the company is 
expected daily, and it is hoped that it will be of a re- 
assuring nature. The company has sold two of its 
cotton mills. It is said that five of the directors are 
leaving the Board, and also that an issue of £2,000,000 
in debentures at 10% is contemplated. The latter, if 
offered, would not lack support. There are great poten- 
tialities in the Dunlop outlook. It would be strange 
indeed, if the prevailing trade paralysis had not hit this 
concern, as it has hit others. But a mere check is a 
very different thing to a collapse. 


In the South African market it is interesting to note 
that Chartered—otherwise the shares of the British 
South African Company—have come to life again in 
anticipation of an early settlement of the claim for 


£7,500,000, plus interest, in respect of administrative 
sts incurred more or less on Government account. 
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The Cave Commission is expected to get busy again 
early next week, if the word ‘‘ busy ’’ is not a mis- 
nomer as applied to the deliberations of this body. A 
year ago Chartered were priced at well over par, but 
now that an award is at least 12 months nearer, they 
are only about 15s. If markets were not so much op- 
pressed by financial considerations, the shares would 
probably be double the present price. As it is, there 
is certainly scope for capital appreciation in Chartered. 


An important step has been taken to meet the Rubber 
crisis. The planting community in Malaya has been 
urging for months past that legislation by the local 
authorities to control production is essential in the 
present emergency. At first the Rubber Growers’ As- 
sociation emphatically opposed such a course, but it is 
now announced that the Council has cabled to the 
East supporting the request. The chief feature of the 
proposal is that production should be reduced 50% in- 
stead of 25%, as at present in force. There is little 
doubt that the Government will agree to take action 
in the matter, although some delay is inevitable, as 
legislation can only go through after the assent of the 
home authorities has been obtained. It is regrettable 
that the industry is unable to set its own house in order 
without official assistance. The 25% restriction in- 
augurated by the Rubber Growers’ Association proved 
something of a farce in practice. The new scheme, if 
it should go through, may be treated with greater re- 
spect. 


The shares of the British Cellulose and Chemical 
Manufacturing Company are slipping to a price which 
must occasion some concern to holders. For a Com- 
pany in which the Government have a considerable 
stake, the drop from 30s. to gs. is exceptional. There 
are rumours that Sir Harry McGowan is likely to re- 
sign the chairmanship, and if this is confirmed, an 
explanation should be forthcoming. Already other 
directors have unaccountably disappeared from the 
board. 
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Unemployment and Distress 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


is bearing its share in the fight against 


STARVATION & COLD ‘The Best Remedy known for 3 
by its well-tried non-pauperising methods COUGHS, COLDS, 
Acts like a Charm in 
DIARRHEA, COLIC, and A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 

PLEASE SEND A other Bowel Complaints. ©§ TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GouT. 
CHRISTMAS GIFT Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/-. THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE, ! 
ron THE ‘AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLIcy 

POOR AND NEEDY 


SICK AND AGED will enable your family to redeem the 


mortgage on your house if you die, 23 


WE ASK YOUR SUPPORT in our NATIONAL and a 


‘ EFFORTS to cope with DISTRESS, and for our 
many branches of SOCIAL & EVANGELISTIC Work will enable you to pay it yourself if \ 
Cheques (crossed ‘‘ Barclays, alc Church Army'’) live. 
payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D,, Hon. Chief has 
Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble’ INSURE WITH THE has 
Arch, London, W.1 - Ast 
he 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.. LTD. ‘ 
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The First Review (1855) is still the First (1920) ey 
~ his | 
WING to the difficulties experienced by many in obtain- 
ing copies of the ‘Saturday Review” at Newsagents and - 
Beokstalis, we would urge the advisability of ordering Pa pur: 
copies in advance cither locally or from this office (£1 10 4 per debt 
annum, post free everywhere). - 
By doing so the public will assist the management considerably. 
Net only should our readers order the Review for themselves, but iesef 
for others whose views coincide with that of the Paper. ‘there wou 
never was a time when the services of such a publication were - 
so necessary in the public interest, for the recent growth. of Banos 
newspaper syndicates renders it difficult to obtain free and frank ,e Mr. 
criticism of current events in the ‘most momentous years of le 
our history. Write at once to :— 
THE PUBLISHERS— 
9 KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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